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THE  SOURCES  OF  VICTOR  HUGO'S  DRAMA 


Victor  Hugo's  dramas  have  been  subjected  to  much  critic- 
ism, both  just  and  unjust,  ever  since  they  appeared.     Some  critics 
have  maintained  that  they  were  written  merely  to  set  forth  the 
ideas  of  the  romantic  school,  of  which  their  author  was  the  chief, 
and  that  for  this  reason,   if  for  no  other,  they  must  be  rather  poor 
literature.     Some  assert  that  Hugo's  talents,  not  intended  for  the 
writing  of  dramas,  were  overtaxed  to  produce  them.    Others  admit 
that  the  dramas  written  in  verse  will  endure  because  of  the  beauty 
and  lyricism  of  the  language,  but  declare  that  the  prose  dramas  are 
nothing  but  cheap  melodramas.     Others  find  fault  with  Hugo  because 
his  plays  lack  the  historical  accuracy  of  which  he  boasted  so  much, 
and  «il80  because  they  do  not  possess  originality  in  ideas  and  plans. 
It  is  a  phase  of  this  latter  subject,  this  question  of  originality, 
which  is  to  be  the  leading  theme  of  the  present  article.     Since  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  Hugo  did  borrow  much  material  from  the 
works  of  other  authors,  the  question  naturally  arises:  what  were 
his  sources? 

The  dramas,   the  sources  of  which  are  to  be  considered 
here,  were  all  written  in  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  from  1827  to 
1843,  except  "Amy  Robsart",  written  in  1821,  when  the  author  was 
but  nineteen,  and  "Torquemada" ,  written  in  1869.    The  others  are 
-Cromwell"  (1827),  "Hemani"  (1830),  "Marion  de  Lorme",  written  be- 
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fore  "Hernani" ,  but  not  produced  until  1831,   "Le  Roi  sf amuse"  (1832), 
"Lucrece  Borgia"  (1833),  "Marie  Tudor"  (1833),   "Angelo"  (1835), 
"La  Esmeralda",  a  libretto.   (1836),   "Ruy  Bias"  (1837),   "Les  Jumeaux" 
(unfinished,  1839),  and  "Les  Burgraves"  (1843). 

The  first  of  these,  "Amy  Robsar.t",  is  based  entirely  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott*  s  "Kenilworth" .    An  account  of  how  Hugo  happened 
to  choose  this  novel  as  the  source  of  a  play  is  given  in  "Victor 
Hugo  raconte"  par  un  temoin  de  sa  vie".^ 

"A  dix-neuf  ana,  au  moment  ou,  sa  mere  morte,  son  pere  a 
Blois,  seul  au  monde,  son  mariage  empeche  par  sa  pauvrete',  M. 
Victor  Hugo  cherchait  partout  cet  argent  qui  le  rapprocherai t  du 
bonheur,  U.  Soumet  lui  avait  propose*  d'extraire  a,  eux  deux  une 
piece  d*un  roman  de  Walter  Scott,   'Le  Chateau  de  Kenilworth* " . 

Hugo  was  to  write  the  first  three  acts  and  M.  Soumet  the 

last  two. 

"M.  Victor  Hugo  avait  fait  sa  part;  raais  lorsqu'il  avait 
lu  ses  trois  actes,  M.  Soumet  n*en  avait  ete'  content  qu*a  raoitie, 
il  n'admettait  pas  le  melange  du  tragi  que  et  du  comique,  et  il  vou- 

lait  ef facer  tout  ce  qui  n*etait  pas  grave  et  serieux. . . .  

Les  deux  collaborateurs,  ne  s*entendant  pas,  s*£taient  s^pares  a 
1' amiable;   chacun  avait  repris  ses  actes  et  son  independance,  et 

complete'  sa  piece  comrae  il  avait  voulu    M.  Victor  Hugo 

avait  termine  son  *Amy  Robsart*  a  sa  fa$on,  melant  librement  la 
comedie  a  la  tragedie". 

The  play  produced  February  13,  1828  at  the  Odeon  under 

^"Victor  Hugo  raconte  par  un  temoin  de  sa  vie".  Vol.11,  pp. 234-235. 
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the  name  of  Paul  Foucher,  one  of  Hugo's  brothers-in-law,  was  a  fail- 
ure.    The  next  day  Hugo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  admitting 
that  he  had  written  the  parts  most  hissed.     The  play  was  withdrawn 
without  further  representation.     It  had  been  the  words,  not  so  much 
as  the  scenes,  which  had  "been  hissed,  -  words  such  as,  "potion", 
wbaraqueH,  "cuisine",  "vieux  spectre",  "apothicaire  du  diable",  and 
"la  brebis  est  tombee  dans  la  fosse  au  loup".^*      As  these  expres- 
sions were  original  with  Hugo,  one  may  say  that  there  were  at  least 
some  elements  even  in  this  borrowed  play  which  were  Hugo's  own. 

According  to  Mr.  Petit  de  Julleville,  many  of  Hugo's  suc- 
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ceeding  plays  had. their  origins  in  antitheses:     -  "Ce  qui  aide 
merveilleusement  Victor  Hugo  a  trouver  ces  situations  (de  ses 
drames),  c*est  cette  disposition  habituelle  qu'il  a  de  tout  aper- 
cevoir  sous  la  forme  de  1* antithese.    On  connait  cette  disposition 
de  son  g£nie  et  qui  en  est  un  trait  fondamental.     II  met  de  toute 
n£cessite  le  noir  en  opposition  avec  le  blanc,  le  grotesque  en  con- 
traste  avec  le  sublime,  le  nain  en  antithese  avec  le  geant. 

"Cela  non  seulernent  se  retrouve  dans  eon  theatre,  mais  en 
explique  la  genese .       ♦Hernani1  est  1' antithese  du  jeune  homme  et 
du  vieillard,  du  bandit  et  de  l'empereur;  'le  Roi  s'amuse' ,  l'anti- 
these  du  bouffon  et  du  roi.     'Marie  Tudor'  est  1* antithese  de  l'ou- 
vrier  et  du  grand  seigneur,  de  la  jeune  fille  et  de  la  reine.  'Angelo 
est  1' antithese  de  la  courtisane  et  de  l'honnete  femrne;   *Ruy  Bias* 
l'antithese  du  valet  et  du  rainistre,  du  ver  de  terre  et  de  l'etoile 
dont  il  est  amoureux.    Mais  l'antithese  qui  regne  et  qui  sevit  dans 
le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo  ne  se 

lwOeuvres  Completes",  -  Drame  5,  p.  419. 
p 

Petit  de  Julleville,  L-"Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de  la  literature 
francaise".    Vol.  7. pp.  377-8. 


r^duit  pas  a  opposer  un  personnage  a  un  autre  personnage;  elle  oppose 
dans  un  meme  personnage  le  caractere  a  la  condition,  un  trait  de 
caractere  a  un  autre  trait  de  caractere.  C* est  de  l'antithese  au 
second  degr£.     Reprenons  1* Enumeration  de  tout  a  l'heure.  'Marion 
Delorme',  c'est  la  courtisane  a  qui  1* amour  a  refait  une  virginite, 
une  ame  pure  dans  un  corps  souille.     'Le  Roi  s'arnuse',  c'est  le 
bouffon  transfigure  par  le  sentiment  paternel,  une  ame  radieuse  dans 
un  corps  biscornu.     'Marie  Tudor*,  c'est  une  reine  sacrifiant  a 
son  amour  la  raison  d'etat,  la  femme  dans  la  reine,   • Angelo * , c' est 
Tisbe,..la  courtisane  sublime.     'Ruy  Bias',  c'est  une  grande  ame  sous 
l'habit  d'un  valet.    On  le  voit,  antithese  dans  les  rapports  des 
personnages  entre  eux,    antithese  dans  la  construction  intime  des 
personnages,  antithese  au  dedans  et  au  dehors.    St  tout  n'est  qu ♦an- 
tithese". 

This  theory  that  the  origins  of  the  plays  are  in  abstract 
antithetical  ideas  is  seconded  by  statements  in  several  of  the 
prefaces  to  his  plays  written  by  Hugo  himself,  as,  for  example,  the 
following  statement  from  the  preface  to  'Lucrece  Borgia' ^:  "L'idee 
qui  a  produit  'le  Roi  s'arnuse',  et  l'idee  qui  a  produit  'Lucrece 

Borgia'   sont  nees  au  meme  moment,   sur  le  meme  point  du  coeur   

Ainsi  la  paternite  sanctifiant  la  difforraite  physique,  voila  'le 
Roi  s'amuse';  la  maternite  sanctifiant  la  difformite  morale,  voila 
'Lucrece  Borgia'". 

However,  Mr.  Eugene  Rigal  in  his  article  on  the  genesis  of 


Oeuvres  Completes"  -  Drame  3,  pp.  4,  5. 
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"Ruy  Bias"  in  the  "Revue  d'Histoire  litte>aire  de  la  France"  denies 
that  all  the  plays  could  have  originnted  in  abstract  ideas,  altho 
he  admits  that  they  could  be  the  basis  in  some  instances.^"  "Et 
d'abord,les  explications  donnees  apres  coup  par  Hugo  conviennent  en 
quelque  mesure  a  'Lucrece  Borgia';     mais  elles  s'appliquent  fort 
mal  a  la  plupart  des  autres  oeuvres.     II  est  impossible  de  concevoir 
comment  l'idee  d^mocratique  indiquee  ci-dessus  donne  lf intrigue  de 
♦Ruy  Bias*,  de  meme  qu'il  est  impossible  de  concevoir  comment  les 
id^es  disparates  juxtaposees  dans  la  preface  des  'Burgraves1  auraient 
pu  s'unir  dans  1' esprit  du  poete  pour  former  1» intrigue  de  ce 
drame" . 

But  Mr.  Sdmond  Bire,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  take  the 
credit  of  all  originality  from  Hugo,  not  only  admits  that  the  idea 
of  antitheses  is  original  with  Hugo, 2    "ce  qui  appartient  en  propre 
a  Victor  Hugo,  c'est  cette  antithese  perp^tuelle  de  deux  elements 
contraires",  -  but  seems  to  think  that  Hugo's  plays  were  spoiled 
because  the  author  tried  to  make  tnem  stay  within  the  limits  of  ab- 
stract  ideas.    Mr.  F.  Brunetiere  also  agrees  to  this  theory:  "Les 
prefaces  qu'il  (Hugo)  a  placees  en  tete  de  ses  pieces  constituent, 
a  ce  point  de  vue,  de  curieux  documents.    Elles  nous  montrent 
l'auteur  a  l'oeuvre  et  nous  permettent  de  mieux  comprendre  sa  maniere 
de  proc6der   II  commence  par  chercher  une  idee  centrale, 

lwRevue  d'Histoire  litt6raire  de  la  France".    Vol.  XX,  p.  753. 
2Bire,  E  -  "Victor  Hugo  apres  1830".    Vol.  X,  p.  89. 
3Brunetiere,  F.  -  "Victor  Hugo".    Vol.  XI,  p.  99. 


qui  puisse  servir  de  base  et  comme  de  pivot  a  son  drame".     From  this 
mode  of  fashioning  a  drama, he  says,  comes  the  artificiality  of  Hugo*i 
works,    furthermore,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lancaster  in  his  article  on  the 
"Genesis  of  *Ruy  Bias'"  in  "Modern  Philology"1  shows  almost  beyond 
a  doubt  that  "Ruy  Bias"  originated  from  an  abstract  idea. 

If,  then,  the  embryonic  stages  of  most  of  Hugo's  plays 
were  in  abstract  ideas,  what  were  the  sources  from  which  Hugo  ob- 
tained the  material  to  develop  and  clothe  these  ideas? 

Hugo  himself  wishes  to  give  the  impression  that  only 

history  has  given  him  his  background  and  in  several  notes  to  the 

plays  lays  claim  to  absolute  historical  accuracy.     It  is  quite 

probable  that  Mr.  Brunetiere  is  correct  when  he  says  that  Hugo  made 

2 

history  fit  in  with  his  own  abstract  ideas:     "II  a  toujours  com- 
mence* par  construire  idealement  et  de  toutes  pieces  une  situation, 
et  ce  n*est  qu'une  fois  en  possession  de  ce  qu'on  pourrait  assez 
justement  appeler  la  carcasse  de  son  drame,  quand  il  s'est  agi  de 
trouver  un  d6cor  dans  lequel  cette  intrigue  put  se  derouler,  et  de 
donner  un  nom  a  ses  personnages,  qu»il  a  fait  appel  a  ses  souvenirs 
historiques.     Suivant  une  expression  heureuse  il  n'a  demand^  a 
l'histoire  que  le  *iapteme  de  ses  sujets'".     At  any  rate,  many  of 
the  supposed  historical  facts  of  the  plays  are  grossly  incorrect. 
Many  of  these  inaccuracies  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  about 
the  individual  plays. 


A"Modern  Philology".    March,  1917,  pp.  129-134. 
2Brunetiere,  F.  -  "Victor  Hugo".    Vol.  II,  p.  98. 
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Aside  from  history  the  sources  of  Hugo's  play  suggested 
by  various  critics  have  "been  so  abundant  that  they  would  fill  several 
volumes.    Only  the  most  important  will  be  brought  up  in  the  follow- 
ing discussion. 

The  sources  of  "Cromwell",  the  preface  of  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  arguments,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
abstract  idea  which  serves  as  its  basis  is,  "When  shall  I  be  king?" 
This  statement  on  the  surface  may  not  3eem  to  contain  an  antithesis, 
but  when  one  considers  that  Cromwell  was  the  leader  of  a  party 
primarily  opposed  to  kings  and  that,  furthermore,  he  and  his  family 
were  commoners,  contrasts  are  evident  at  once.     For  this  play,  and 
indeed,  for  practically  all  of  his  plays,  Hugo  did  consult  many 
histories  or  historical  documents  to  gain  the  background.     It  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  out  exactly  what  books  were  used  by  Hugo, 
for  even  when  he  has  left  notes  he  makes  mistakes,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  both  in  the  names  of  authors  and  of  their  books. 
In  regard  to  the  sources  of  this  play  he  has  left  the  following 
note:^  "Sans  compter  tous  les  memoires  sur  la  revolution  d'Angle- 
terre,   'State  Papers',  'Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House' , ♦Hudioras1 , 
'Acts  of  Parliament',   'Eykon  Basilike',  etc.,  etc.,  l'auteur  a  pu 
consul ter  quelques  documents  originaux,  les  uns  fort  rares,  les 
autres,  meme  inedits,   'Cromwell  politique*,  pamphlet  flamand,  'el 
Hombre  de  demonio',  pamphlet  espagnol,   'Cromwell  and  Cromwell*,  et 

^"Oeuvres  Completes"  -  Drame  I,  p.  545. 
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le  ' Connaught-Regiater1 ,  qu*a  bien  voulu  lui  communiquer  un  noble 

pair  d'Irlande,  auquel  il  en  adresse  ici  de  publics  remerciements" . 

He  also  mentions  in  his  notes  that  several  lines  in  the 

play  are  baaed  on  "Me'moires  de  Charles  II  sur  sa  fuii-e  de  Worcester", 

"MSmoires  de  Ludlow",  and  Burnet's     "Histoire  de  raon  temps".  He 

adds  that  an  engraving  of  Cromwell's  time,  of  which  he  possessed  a 

copy,  was  used  in  one  of  his  descriptions.^"    In  regard  to  this  mat- 

2 

ter  of  using  pictures,  Mr.  P.  Glachant  says:     "On  sait  1* importance 
que  Victor  Hugo  attache  a  ces  rainutieuses  notations  de  costume.  II 
en  rajoute  beaucoup  a  loiser,  apres  de  v^tilleuses  recherches,  ou 
apres  avoir  consul t£  des  peintures  et  des  gravures  du  temps". 

Hugo  states  in  his  preface  that  by  his  reading  of  English 
seventeenth  century  memoirs  his  ideas  about  Cromwell  had  been  chang- 
ed from  what  they  had  been  after  reading  Bossuet,  but  his  picture 
of  the  English  leader  does  not  coincide  at  all  with  what  English 
historians  say  about  him.     The  "Encyclopedia  Britannica"  does  not 
think  he  was  ambitious  to  be  king  and  states  that  not  Frances,  but 
Mrs.  Fletwood  was  his  favorite  daughter.    Mr.  Blre*  also  protests 
that  Rochester  would  have  been  but  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  play.     It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  altho  Hugo  consulted  histori- 
cal works,  he  twisted  the  facts  to  suit  his  purposes  here,  as  in 
many  otner  cases. 

1Ibi«i,  pp.  553-559. 

2Glachant,  P.et  V.  -  "Essai  critique  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo',' 
p.  147. 
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Besides  the  historical  sources  Shakespeare  seems  to  be  by 
far  the  most  important  influence  in  "Cromwell".     In  a  note    ,  Hugo 
says  that  he  was  forced  by  historical  necessity  to  make  use  of  the 
vision  of  kingship  which  dominated  Cromwell* s  life  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  similar  idea  in  "Macbeth",  but  even  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  discard  all  the 
similarities  to  "Julius  Caesar".    On  this  subject  Mr.  Dupuy  writes, 
"Jules  Cesar*  a  inspire  plus  d*une  scene  de  cette  piece,  dont  le 
sujet  est  £galeraent  une  conspiration.     C*est  bien  un  effet  a  la 
Shakespeare  que  ce  revirement  de  la  foule,  exprimant  d'abord  par 
un  silence  plein  d* Eloquence  3es  sentiments  hostiles  pour  Cromwell, 
et  des  que  Cromwell  a  parle,  huant  les  conjures,  jetant  l*un  d'eux 
a  la  Tamise",    Mr.  Bire  makes  the  remark:     "Milton  lui  crie  comme 
le  devin  i    *Jules  Cesar*:  Crains  les  ides  de  mars!" 

Mr.  Glachant  calls  "Cromwell"  *  a  "melange  de  procedes 
corne'liens,  raciniens    et  shakespeariens  (monologue  et  songe 
d'Olivier,   scene  de  conjuration,  voix  de  la  foule,  ressou/enirs,  - 
volontaires  ou  inconscients,  -  tan  tot  de  *Cinna*,  et  tantot  de 
♦Macbeth*  ou  de  *  Jules  Cesar*)",  and  describes  5  act  V,  scene  9,  as 
a  "Scene  a  la  Shakespeare,  dialogue  trivial  et  tree  coupe;  role 

lwOeuvres  Completes"-  Drarae  1,  p.  560. 

2Dupuy,  E.  -  "Victor  Hugo,  l*homme  et  le  poete",  p.  144. 
3Birl,  B.  -  "Victor  Hugo  avant  1830",  p.  440. 
4"Esaai  critique  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo",  p.  51. 
5Ibid,  p.  143. 
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important  de  la  foule".    A  similar  remark  comes  from  Mr.  Bire, 
"Au  cinquieme  acte  de  'Cromwell*  les  scenes  dans  lesquelles 
l'auteur  essaye  de  peindre  le  mouvement..de  la  foule  sont  imitees 
des  scenes  de  'Jules  Cesar*  qui  ont  pour  theatre  les  rues  et  pour 
acteurs  les  citoyens  de  Rome". 

One  might  almost  say  that  Hugo  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make 
his  conspiracy  scene  in  the  fifth  act  similar  to  the  scene  in 
"Julius  Caesar",  for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  conspirators  of 
1657  A.D.  and  of  44  B.C.  would  have  used  the  same  weapons.  But 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  if  we  can  judge  by  "Cromwell", 
Furthermore,  Overton  in  Hugo's  scene  acts  unselfishly  as  did  Brutus, 
and  Lambert's  cowardliness  is  similar  to  Cassius' . 

The  influence  of  "Macbeth"  upon  Hugo  also  seems  clear  in 

spite  of  the  statements  which  Hugo  makes  to  the  contrary.  Mr. 
o 

Dupuy  remarks,     "Le  jeune  auteur  a  lu  Shakespeare,  et  il  se  souvient 
d'   'Hamlet',  de  'Macbeth',  en  plus  d'un  endroit.    Le  'Tu  seras  roi* 
se  retrouve  dans  la  formule  'Honneur  au  roi  Cromwell',  que  le 
Protecteur  a  par  trois  fois  entendue  dans  un  songe.     'Macbeth*  a 
fourni encore  l'id^e  du  reveil  de  Rochester,  visiblement  calqu6  sur 

le  reveil  du  portier  

♦  Serai s-je  dans  l'Enfer'". 
Another  English  autnor  whose  influence  is  noticeable  in 
"Cromwell"  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Mr.  Bire  writes,  3  "C'est  le 

1 "Victor  Hugo  avant  1830"  p.  441. 

^"Victor  Hugo  :  l'homme  et  le  poete".  P.  143. 
"Victor  Hugo  avant  1830".  p.  439. 
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privilege  des  romanciers,  dit  Walter  Scott  au  premier  chapitre  de 
•Kenilworth* ,  de  placer  le  debut  de  leur  histoire  dans  une  auberge" 
"Cromwell"  begins  in  an  inn.     Mr.  Souriau,  who  seems  to  think 
that  the  picture  of  Cromwell  is  true  historically,  also  mentions  the 
influence  of  Scott,  *  "Le  Cromwell  historique    de  Victor  Hugo 
n'est  pas. a  de'daigner,  on  y  sent  bien  encore  limitation  de  Walter 
Scott,  dans  son  beau  roman  de  ♦Woodstock*;  maisfquoi  qu'en  ait 
dit  l*historien  allemand  Gervinus,  le  lord  protecteur  vit  r^elle- 
ment  de  la  vie  de  l*histoire  dans  l*oeuvre  du  poete;   seuleraent  des 
travaux  regents  nous  le  montrent  plus  grand,  plus  profond  qu'on  ne 
le  croyait  en  1827". 

Mr.  Leon  Se'che'  thinks  2  that  the  inspiration  of  "Cromwell" 
is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  from  "Cinq-Mars",  the  last  scene  of  the 
bookjWhere  Corneille  and  Milton  are  walking  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
discussing  Richelieu.  Milton  says  that  altho  Richelieu  is  devoured 
by  the  love  of  power,  he  has  not  the  strength  to  seize  entire  con- 
trol. He  believes,  however,  that  he  knows  a  certain  ambitious 
man,  who  will  go  further.     This  man  is  Cromwell. 

Among  the  classic  French  writers  Hugo  borrowed  most  from 
Corneille  and  Moliere.    Mr.  Dupuy  on  this  subject  writes,  3  "Le 

lwLa  Preface  de  •  Cromwell*  "  .  p.Z95.Hote. 
2"Victor  Hugo  et  les  poetes".  pp.  93-94. 
3"Victor  Hugo:  l'homme  et  le  poete".  pp.  140,  144. 
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narcotique  offert  par  Rochester  au  Protecteur  est  bu  comme  le  poison 

dans  la  * Rodogune*  de  Comeille,  par  la  Douche  meme  qui  l1 off re  

II  faudrait  rapporter  dans  le  meme  arsenal  (Corn4lien)  dramatique 
le  songe,  les  tirades,  les  vers  a  effet,  les  inversions,  les  expres- 
sions surannees,  les  formules  du  style  noble.    A  cot£  du  vers  cor- 
nelien  et  du  vers  image,  du  parler  familier  et  de  la  touche  pit- 
toresque^  ' Cromwell  *  abonde  encore  en  traits  vieillis,  en  details 
d*une  61£gance  pompeuse,  a  rendre  jaloux  Parseval-Grandrnaison" .  Mr. 
Bir^  adds,  *"Au  troisieme  acte,  Cromwell  discute  avec  ses  conseiller£ 
la  question  de  savoir  s*il  doit  ou  non  prendre  la  couronne.  C'est 

la  situation  d*Auguste  deliberant  avec  Maxime  et  Cinna  sur  le  meme 

Mr. 

sujet.   (Mr.  Paul  Stapfer  evidently  agrees  with  Bire  for  he  quotes 

A 

him  on  this  point2.)   M.  Victor  Hugo  passe    a  Moliere  et 

  met  a  profit  • l*Ecole  des  femmes,.     Pour  seduire  lady 

Francis,  my  lord  Rochester  recourt  aux  memes  moyens,  se  sert  des 
memes  mots  que  la  vieille  ferame  emploie  aupres  d1 Agnes  pour  la  de- 
cider a  recevoir  Horace.    Et  lady  Francis,   qui  tient  sans  doute  a 
montrer  qu'elle  aussi  connalt  son  Moliere,  fait  les  memes  reponses 
qu' Agnes  et  presque  dans  les  memes  termesH. 

On  Moliere  as  a  source  Mr.  Glachant  has  this  note  on 
Act  I,  scene  5,  in  which  Rochester  reads  his  poem:5  "En  lisant 
ce  passage  amusant,  il  est  impossible  de  ne  pas  songer  a  la  fameuse 

1 "Victor  Hugo  avant  1830H.     pp.  441-2 

o 

^'•Racine  et  Victor  Hugo",  note  on  p.  12. 

3"Essai  critique  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo",  pp.  70,117,  138. 
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scene  du  Misanthrope*  de  Moliere  oil  Oronte  lit,  apres  mille  precau- 
tions oratoires,  son  sonnet  a  Alceste.    Encore  une  reminiscence 

classique!   Nous  avons  not6  plus  haut  que  les  process  des 

classiques,   anciens  et  modernes,  ne  eont  point  rares  dans  'Cromwell* 
ce  drame  renferme,  en  effet,  des  monologues,  un  songe   (il  se  trouve 
pr^cis^ment  dans  cette  scene  17  du  Ill^des  souvenirs  du  'Cinna'  de 
Pierre  Corneille,  voire  meme  des  r^miniscenes  de  *Sophocle*  en 
particulier  du  passage  ou  Oedipe,  tyran  de  Thebes,   invective  avec 
fureur  le  devin  Tir^sias,  qu'il  consul te,  et  qui  se  refuse  a  parler 
d'une  facon  suffisamment  claire  .......     Dans  la  page  suivante  (dans 

acte  IV,   scene  V)...aoondent  les  souvenirs,  conscients  ou  involon- 
taires,  du  'Cinna*  de  Comeille.    Victor  Hugo  n'a  pas  encore,  a  cette 
date,  depouille*  le  bon  eleve  nourri  des  classiques,  quoi  qu'il  en  ait" 

To  these  sources  Mr.  Bire  adds  Regnard,  Beaumarchais,  and 
Lemercier:  ^"Au  moment  ou  Lord  Rochester  se  hasarde  a  parler 
d' amour  a  la  fille  de  Cromwell",  he  uses  words  similar  to  those  of 
Crispin  in  Regnard' s  "Les  Folies  amoureuses",     Act  I,   scene  7.  Mr. 
Bire  points  out  that  the  entry  of  Figaro  in  "Le  Barbier  de  Seville" 
and  that  of  Lord  Rochester  in  the  first  act  of  "Cromwell"  are  almost 
word  lor  word  the  same,  both  entering  gaily  with  pencil  and  paper 
in  hand,   then  singing  and  writing  on  their  Jmees.     "Dans  sa  rage 
d* imitation,  l*auteur  de  'Cromwell'  va  jusqu'a  emprunter  a  N^pomu- 
cene  Lemercier  le  procede"  dont  celui-ci  s'etait  servi,  dans  la 
'Panhyposrisiade* ,  pour  rendre  le  mouvement  d'une  foule  sur  le  pas- 


"Victor  Hugo  avant  1830".  pp.  442-3. 
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sage  de  Francois  Ier."    Mr.  Souriau      does  not  agree  with  this  latter 
statement  saying  that  a  resemblance  does  not  always  imply  imitation, 
but  he  does  think  that  Lord  Rochester's  entry  recalls  "Le  Barbier  de 
Seville".    He  also  suggests  as  possible  sources  for  Hugo's  knowledge 
of  Cromwell,  Villemain's  "Histoire  de  Cromwell",  in  which  is  the 
statement  in  Vol.  I,  page  144,  "Dans  ses  confidences  familieres,  il 
(Cromwell)  se  vantait  d'avoir  le  roi  sous  sa  main,  et  le  parlement 
dans  sa  poche";  and  Napoleon's  "Memorial,  1-er  mai,  1816",  where 
there  is  a  comparison  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  English 
revolutions. 

Among  sources  of  minor  import an ce^might  be  mentioned  that 

A 

the  name  Elespuru,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fools  in  the  play,  came 

from  the  remembrance  of  a  boy  whom  Hugo  met  at  the  College  des  Nobles 
2 

in  Madrid.      It  is  also  certain  that  Hugo  consulted  the  Bible  for 
his  many  remarks  about  Biblical  characters.     "To  conclude  this  list 
of  hypothetic  borrowings",  as  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  remarks,  "there 
are  in  'Cromwell*  four  clowns  almost  too  Shaksperian     in  the  most 
objectionable  sense  of  that  much-abused  word". 

In  summing  up  the  sources  of  "Cromwell",  aside  from  history 
Shakespeare,  especially  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "Macbeth",   seems  to  rank 
first.     Corneille's    "Cinna"  and  Moliere  are  the  most  important  in- 
fluences among  the  French  classicists.     The  many  allusions  to  the 

lwPr£face  de  'Cromwell'",  pp.  310-12,  227,  and  297. 
2 

"Victor  Hugo  raconte".  Vol.  I,  p.  150. 
3"French  Dramatists  of  the  19th  Century",  p.  29. 
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Bible  would  place  it  well  in  the  front.     S  ome  of  the  sources  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bire'  are  probably  not  correct,  because  of  his  prejudice 
against  Hugo.     The  list  of  historical  works  mentioned  by  Hugo  is 
without  doubt  incomplete,   since  he  does  not  like  to  mention  authors 
to  whom  he  is  most  indebted. 

The  next  play  to  be  considered  is  "Hernani**,  the  most 
epoch-making  of  all  of  Hugo's  plays,  for  over  it  the  bitterest  bat- 
tle was  fought  between  the  classicists  and  the  romanticists.  The 
name  "Hernani**  is  taken  from  a  village  in  Spain,  the  next  to  the  last 
one  thru  which  Hugo  passed  on  his  way  home  from  Madrid  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  nine.  *    As  has  already  been  said,  ^"Hernani**  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  youth  and  old  age;  but  it  is  more  than  this,  for  all  the 
principal  characters  except  Dona  Sol,  whose  single  passion  is  love, 
have  contrasts  within  themselves. 

Hugo  wished  the  HRomancero  General "  to  be  considered  as 
a  source,  for  in  his  preface,  when  he  speaks  of  the  criticism  of  the 
play,  he  writes,  3"I1  n'ose  se  flatter  que  tout  le  monde  ait  compris 
du  premier  coup  ce  drame,  dont  le  *Romancero  general*  est  la  verit- 
able clef.     II  prierait  volontiers  les  personnes  que  cet  ouvrage  a 
pu  choquer  de  relire  le  *Cid*,   ♦Don  Sanche* ,   ♦Nicoraede1,  ou  plutot 
tout  Corneille  et  tout  Moliere,   ces  grands  et  admirables  poetes". 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bruner  has  many  notes  in  his  edition  of  "Hernani? 
in  which  he  mentions  a  very  large  number  of  possible  sources  and  in- 

1Petit  de  Julleville.  Vol.  7,  p.  258. 
2Ibid.  p.  378. 

^"Oeuvres  Completes1*  ,  Drame  2,  p.  6. 
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fluences.    While  all  of  his  notes  on  this  subject  cannot  be  given  in 

full  here,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  select  the  most  important:  lwIt 

(the  melancholy  of  Kernani)  is  of  the  Byronic  type  and  recalls  the 

Corsair,  the  Giaour,  and  the'pilgrim  of  nature.    He  is    a  direct 

descendant  also  of  Werther  and  Rene    Hernani  is  Cornelian  in 

high 

his  heroic  love  and  sense  of  honor.... At  times  his  (Gomez's) 

A 

character  appears  more  lyric  and  epic  than  dramatic,  and  recalls  the 
manners  and  virtues  of  the  Cornelian  heroes   The  transforma- 

tion (of  Charles)  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  miraculous  con- 
version as  it  is  a  natural  transition,  like  that  of  Shakespeare* 8 
•Henry  V* ,  from  youth  to  manhood, from  frivolity  to  seriousness  .... 
Like  Juliet,  'she  (Dona  Sol)     doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright, 

and  her  eye  discourses*    Secret  stairways,  masked  doors, 

secret  springs(  etc.). .Such  devices  are  mediaeval,  and  were  used  be- 
fore Hugo  by  such  foreign  Romanticists  as  Schiller  and  Walter  Scott, 
as  well  as  by  the  French  melodramatists. .  . (On  Act  I,  2)  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  this  scene  is  very  beautiful  and  intensely  dramatic,  posses- 
sing a  sort  of  Shakespearian  flavor  Hannibal-like^  while 

still  a  child,  he  (Hernani)  took  an  oath  to  avenge  his  father  on  Don 

King 

Carlos... The  ghost  ofAHamlet  urges  his  son  Hamlet  to  avenge  him  of 
his  foul  murder.     Corneille  makes  use  of  the  same  motive  in  'Le  Cid*, 
where  the  father  of  Rodrigue  urges  him  to  avenge  the  former  of  an 
insult  offered  him  by  the  father  of  Chimene,  and  in  ♦Cinna*,  where 
6milie  desires  to  avenge  her  father* s  death.     Further,  the  mediaeval 

1 "» Hernani*   par  Victor  Hugo",  pp.  28,  29,  30,   32,   33,  42,  46,  51,  51, 
74,   94,   100,   113,   168,A188,   190.   214,  219,  230,175. 
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Italian  vendetta  made  it  the  duty  not  only  of  the  son,  but  of  all 
relatives  of  an  injured  man  to  avenge  him.  Such  a  custom  was  ap- 
proved by  no  less  a  man  than  Dante  (♦Inferno*  XXIX,  31)  

As  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare' s  Macbeth  and  Racine* s  Agamemnon,  ir- 
resolution disappears  and  Hernani  decides  to  pursue  Don  Carlos  day 
and  night    Like  Hamlet,  Hernani  misses  here  a  definite  op- 

portunity of  killing  the  king  and  thereby  obtaining  his  revenge  .... 
Like  Didier,  Ruy  Bias,  Charles  von  Moor,  Werther,  and  the  Giaour, 
Hernani  is  a  wanderer  in  the  dark  whose  pathetic  dreams  elicit  our 

sympathy    This  device  of  a  disguised  pilgrim  is  made  use 

of  by  Shakespeare  in  his  *All*s  Well  That  Ends  Well' (and  in  Scott's 
*Q,uentin  Durward*)   This  idea  of  the  loneliness  of  the  prince- 

ly station  is  expressed  again  by  Schiller  in  his  *Don  Carlos* j  II.,'  5 c. 

2   (in  'Julius  Caesar*  the  conspirators  attempt  to  give  a 

justification)   Love  with  Hernani  is  stronger  than  hate.  So 

Emilie  says,   *Cinna*,  1  18:  *J*aime  encore  plus  Cinna  que  je  ne  hais 

Auguste'   The  whole  scene  of  the  pardon  recalls  Augustus 

pardoning  Cinna  and  betrothing  him  to  Emilie  in  the  fifth  act  of 
Corneille*s  * Cinna* ....  The  solitary  trumpet  like  the  solitary  blasts 
of  the  horn  in  Scott's  *Ivanhoe*  has  the  *  genuine*  melodramatic 

thrill    (Comparison  of  line  1985:     H0h!  que  j*aime  bien  mieux 

le  cor  au  fond  des  boisl**  with  the  first  line  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's 

"Le  Cor":  "J*aime  le  son  du  cor,  le  soir  au  fond  des  bois" .)  

(Comparison  of  line  2034:     "Attends  jusqu*a  demain!    Demain  tu 
reviendrasl*1    with  "Othello**  IV,  2,  80:  "Kill  me  tomorrow;  let  me 
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live  tonight".)   Dona  Sol. .like  Louise  in  Schiller's  *Love  and 

Intrigue1.  .knows  a  place  where  oaths  no  longer  bind." 

In  all  Mr.  Bruner  makes  in    his  notes  about  fifty-eight 
comparisons  and  references  to  works  of  Shakespeare  of  which  ten  are 
to  "Romeo  and  Juliet";  to  Corneille,  sixteen,  of  which  seven  are  to 
"Cinna";  to  Schiller,  sixteen;  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Romans,  six- 
teen; to  Racine,  ten,  to  Scott, seven,  of  which  five  are  to  "Ivanhoe? 
and  at  least  twenty  to  others  including    Byron,  Dante,  Jonson, 
Moliere,  and  de  Vigny.    He  states  that  there  are  but  four  allusions 
to  the  Bible  in  the  whole  play.     Of  course,   this  does  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Bruner  intends  us  to  believe  that  each  of  the  books  mentioned 
is  a  source  of  "Hernani",  but  this  list  certainly  shows  that  he 
thinks  Hugo  was  influenced  at  least  by  Shakespeare,  Corneille  and 
Schiller. 

Several  writers  guess  at  the  source  of  the  portrait  scene: 

Mr.  Souriau,  *"La  scene  des  portraits  d'   'Hernani*  n' est  peut-etre 

qu'un  souvenir  de  la  galerie  du  palais  Masserano";    Mr.  Brander 
2 

Matthews,     "It  may  have  been  a  recollection  of  an  incident  in  the 
'School  for  Scandal*  which  suggested  the  far  more  dramatic  picture- 
scene  of  "Hernani".     In  "Victor  Hugo  raconte"    we  read,  ^"Victor 
Hugo  avait  pris  cette  galerie  en  affection.     (A  certain  gallery  in 
one  of  his  homes.)     On  l'y  trouvait  seul,  assis  dans  un  coin,  re- 
gardant en  silence  tous  ces  personnages  en  qui  revivaient  les 
siecles  morts;  la  fierte"  des  attitudes,  la  somptuosit^  des  cadres, 

^"Preface  de *Cromwell ♦ " .  p.  12. 

2"French  Dramatists  of  the  19th  Century",  p.  29. 
3Vol.  I,  p.  139. 
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l'art  mele"  a  l'orgueil  de  la  famille  et  de  la  nationality,  tout  cet 
ensemble  remuait  1 '  imagination  du  futur  auteur  d'*  Hernani'  et  y  de- 
posait  sourderaent  le  gerrae  de  la  scene  de  son  Ruy  Gomez**. 

On  the  influence  of  Corneille; Mr.  Stapfer  says,  loSi  mon 
sujet  £tait,   *Corneille  et  Victor  Hugo'  j'aurais  a  montre*}  sous  la 
ressemblance    fondamentale,  des  differences  plus  ou  moins  importan- 
tes,  mais  qui  n*  eiapechent  pas  ces  deux  grands  homines  d'etre  raani- 
festement  deux  freres,  deux  genies  de  la  meme  famille.     *Le  Cid*  et 

'Hernani*,  deja  exterieurement  semblables  par  les  circonstances 
de  leur  eclatante  apparition,  peuvent  offrir  dans  la  provenance 
espagnole  des  sujetSjdans  la  cculeur  romantique  des  sentiments.. et 
les  rodomontades  d  *s  personnage^ i,  de  quoi  preter  a  une  comparaison 
plus  directe.    Le  heros  du  drame  de  1830  re'clamant  l'honneur  du 
supplice  reserve  par  l'empereur  aux  conjures  d'un  sang  noble  et 
s'  e'criant : 

♦Puiscju'il  faut  etre  grand  pour  mourir, 

je  me  leve. 
Je  suis  Jean  d  Aragoni* 
est  sublime  comme  un  heros  de  Corneille,   sublime  egalement  et  de  la 
meme  maniere.     Charles-Quint  faisant  grace  a  Hernani  et  lui  cedant 
Dorfa  Sol  pour  Spouse  n'egale  peut-etre  pas,  mais  certainement  rap- 
pelle  Auguste  pardonnant  a.  Cinna  et  le  fiancant  a  Bmilie.    Dans  la 
comedie  hero'ique  de  'Don  Sanche  d'Aragon)  la  reine  de  Castille  dit 
au  cavalier  Carlos,  qu'elle  veut  anoblir: 

...♦Eh  bien!  seyez-vous  done,  marquis  de 
Santillane, 

Comte  de  Pennafiel,  gouverneur  de  Burgos.* 
lwRacine  et  Victor  Hugo".  p.  12.   
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L*idee,  le  sentiment,  1* attitude,  le  geste,  l'accent  et  presque  le 
son  ne  se  retrouvent-ils    pas  tout  pareils  dans  ces  vers  de  don 
Carlos  a  dona  Sol: 

'Allons,  relevez-vous,  duchesse  de  Segorbe, 
Comtesse  Albatera,  marquise  de  Monroy!  ?" 

Mr.  Stapfer  also  makes  several  comparisons  between  Racine 
and  Hugo:    ^"Une  analogie  un  peu  moins  superf icielle  a  ete  indiquee 
en  passant  par  M.  Mesnard  entre  la  scene  II  du  IVe  acte  de  ♦Mithri- 
date',  ou  Xiphares  se  plaint  d*  etre*uni»ialheureux  que  le  destin  pour- 
suit*,  et  la  scene  IV  du  troisieme  acte  d^Hernani*,  ou  ce  heros 
fatal  s* eerie: 

 *Je  suis  une  force  qui  va! 

Agent  aveugle  et  sourd  des  mysteres  funebres!  

Ou  vais-je?    Je  ne  sais.    Mais  je  me  sens  pousse 
D'un  souffle  impetueux,  d'un  destin  insense*. 
On  peut  aussi  comparer  Junie,  quand  elle  ecarte  1' amour  de  Keron  en 
lui  representant  qu*il  a,  pour  se  d^dommager,  l'empire  et  l*univers, 
tandis  que  Britannicus  est  seul  et  n*a  qu'elle  pour  tout  bien,  a 

dona  Sol  aimee  d*Hernani  et  repoussant  1' amour  de  don  Carlos  par  des 

/  2 
considerations  toutes  semblables".    However,  he  further  states,  "Le 

seul  int£ret  veritable  du  rapprochement  des  noms  de  Racine  et  de 

Victor  Hugo  consiste  en  ce  qu'ils  sont  les  deux  centres  principaux 

de  la  poesie  francaise". 

Mr.  Paul  de  Saint-Victor  is  also  among  those  who  think 

1 

Ibid,  p.  15. 
2Ibid,  p.  18. 
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Hugo  was  much  influenced  by  Corneille  in  "Hernani"  as  his  following 

remarks  witness:  ^ "Hernani,  c'est  le  Cid  a  l*etat  sauvage   

Dona  Sol  est  de  la  pure  race  de  Chiraene,  elle  descend  directement  de 
cette  j  eune  a'ieule:     aussi  eprise,  mais  plus  concentree,  couvant 

une  passion  de  flamrae,  sous  la  grave  ing^nuite  d'une  infante   

Don  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva  est  un  type  unique,  au  theatre.     II  y  a  de 
l'Arnolphe  et  du  .bartholo,  dans  ce  ciarbon  amoureux  de  sa  niece  et 
pupille,  mais  il  y  a  aussi  du  Don  Diegue   Elle  (1' inspira- 
tion du  poete)                  fait  decouler;  de  ses  levres^e  pardon 

d*Auguste  toraoant  sur  Cinna." 

Mr.  Glachant  remarks,  2"Le  petit  intermede  episodique  de 
l'erreur  de  titre,  dont  profite  un  seigneur  de  la  suite  de  Carlos,  a 
ete  rajoute'  apres  coup.  C'est  un  souvenir  evident  du  'Don  Sanche' 
de  P.  Corneille". 

Mr.  Morel-Fatio  does  not  think  much  of  the  Spanish  setting, 
for  he  writes  about  Don  Carlos,  ^"Le  tout  saupoudre*  de  quelques  mots 
d'espagnol  de  Caracas  pour  donner  un  semblant  de  vrai semblance  a  la 
supercherie,  car  d*une  chronique  d'Alaya..nul  n'en  vit  jamais  l*ombre, 
Hugo  raoins  que  personne."    He  adds  as  a  source  for  Hugo,  a  book  by 
Hugo's  brother,  Abel,  *"un  petit  recueil  de  ♦Romances  historiques' 
(1822 );  dont  son  frere  Victor  ne  s'est  pas  peu  servi." 

From  this  discussion  it  would  seem  that  the  chief  sources 
of  "Hernani"  are  Shakespeare,   especially  "Romeo  and  Juliet",  Corneill 

Wictor  Hugo* ,  p.  33,  35,   36,  38. 

2"Essai  critique  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo",  p.  233. 
3"Etudes  sur  l'Espagne".  I-ere  serie,  p.  94. 
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especially  "Cinna" ,   HLe  Cid",  and  "Don  Sanche",  Walter  Scott,  especi- 
ally "Ivanhoe",   and  Schiller. 

"Marion  de  Lorrae"  had  been  written  in  1829  before  "Hernani", 
but  had  been  interdicted  by  the  government  when  it  was  about  to  be 
staged, on  the  grounds  that  it  was  likely  to  be  interpreted  as  hostile 
to  the  then  present  king,  besides  giving  a  very  unfavorable  picture 
of  a  former  French  king,  Louis  XIII.     This  1829  form  of  the  play, 
which  was  then  called  "Un  duel  sous  Richelieu",  was  different  from  the 
final  form  in  several  respects.     The  most  important  difference  was 
the  end,  in  which  in  the  earlier  form  Didier  went  to  his  doom  without 
having  forgiven  Marion.    When  Hugo  first  read  the  play  to  a  circle 
of  friends  in  1829,  Merime'e  suggested  that  Didier  should  pardon 
Marion.     This  change,  however,  was  not  made  until  the  play  was  about 
to  be  acted  in  1831  when  Mme.  Dorval,  who  had  the  role  of  Marion,  re- 
quested the  author  to  change  Didier*  s  unforgiving  character.^" 

Mr.  August  Vitu  thinks  that  the  choice  of  the  subject  was 
influenced  by  Alfred  de  Vigny's  "Cinq-Mars":       "Je  suppose,  sans  trop 
me  hasarder,  que  l*immense  succes  du  *Cinq-kars'  d'Alfred  de  Vigny  dut 
avoir  sa  part  d* influence  sur  le  choix  du  sujet.     De    Cinq-Mars  a 
Marion  de  Lorme  ,   il  n*y  avait  d'ailleurs  que  la  main,  la  main  gauche, 
8*entend.     Le  Louis-Treize  etait  a  la  mode;   epoque  charmante  pour  les 
artistes,  les  peintres,  les  sculpteurs,  les  architectes,  epris  des 
formes  ondoyantes  et  capricieuses,  et,   au  resume,  dernier  epanouis- 
sement  du  g6nie  de  la  vieille  France,  dernier  eclair  du  moyen  age, 

1 "Victor  Hugo  raconte",  Vol.  II,  p.  317. 

2"Les  Mille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre".  Vol.  I,  p.  382. 
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avant  qu'il  n'expirat  sous  les  splendeurs  regulieres  et  correctes  du 
regne  de  Louis  XIV". 

Mr.  Vitu  further  condemns  Hugo  because  of  the  great  lack  of 
historical  accuracy  in  the  portrayal  of  the  characters  of  Laffemas 
and  Richelieu.  1    Similar  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Petit  de  Julleville men- 
tioned above jis  his  idea  2  that  "'Marion  de  Lorme'   tient  tout  entiere 
dan 8  un  vers: 

'Et  ton  amour  m'a  fait  une  virginite' .* 

Mr.  de  Saint-Victor  also  is  of  the  opinion  that  "Cinq-Mars* 

influenced  Hugo:     "Le  poete  songeait  evidemment  a,  1  Cinq-Mars* , 

lorsquil  a  cree  Saverny."  *  On  the  matter  of  historical  accuracy  he 

says,   "Le  quatri^rne  acte  n'est,   tout  entier,   qu'un  sombre  et  superbe 

portrait  his  tori  que .  "   3ut  he  elsewhere  states  that  Marion's  actual 

5 

character  was  not  portrayed  by  Hugo. 

According  to  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,   ^"It  was  possibly  to 
'Hamlet*   that  Hugo  owed  the  troop  of  strolling  players  among  whom 
Marion  Delorme  hides;  and  he  may  have  been  indebted  for  the  self -sale 
by  which  she  tries  to  procure  Didier' s  escape  either  to  the  fiction 
of   'i^aublas'^  or  to  the  fact  in  the  relations  of  Josephine  Barras 
and  Napoleon." 

1Ibid,  p.  384. 

2Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p.  198. 

3"Victor  Hugo",  p.  66. 

4Ibid,   p.  55. 

5Ibid,   p.  *6. 

6"French  Dramatists  of  the  19th  Century",  p.  29. 
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Mr.  Stapfer  finds  some  slight  resemblances  between  Hugo  and 
Racine  in  "Marion  de  Lorrae":  ^""Didier  dit  dans  'Marion  Delorrae*  : 

 *Je  n'ai  jamais  connu 

Mon  pere  ni  ma  mere   . 

J*  ignore  d'ou  je  viens  et  j 1  ignore  ou  je  vais' ; 
et  Eriphile  dit  dans  •  Iphigeniei* : 

♦Je  recus  et  je  vois  le  jour  que  je  respire 

Sans  que  pere  ni  mere  ait  daigne  me  sourire, 

J'ignore  qui  je  suis1. 

In  'Victor  Hugo  raconte*  we  learn  what  Hugo  himself  wished 
to  have  understood  as  to  the  origin  of  the  third  act:  2"I1  travail- 
lait  souvent  en  marchant;   il„n'avait  qu'un  pas  a  faire  pour  etre  sur 
le  boulevard  Montparnasse ;  il  se  promenait  la,  parmi  les  allants  et 
venants  nombreux  qu'y  attirent  les  cabarets  des  barrieres,  les  bouti- 
ques en  plein  vent,  les  spectacles  forains  et  le  cimetiere.    En  re- 
gard du  cimetiere,  il  y  avait  dans  ce  moment  une  baraque  de  saltira- 
banques.     Cette  antithese  de  la  parade  et  de  1 ' enterrement  le  confir- 
mait  dans  son  idee  d'un  theatre  ou  les  extremes  se  toucheraient  et 
ce  fut  la  que  lui  vint  a  l'esprit  le  troisieme  acte  de  'Marion  de 
Lorrae*  ou  le  deuil  du  marquis  de  Nangis  contraste  avec  ies  grimaces 
du  Gracieux." 

Mr.  Glachant  does  not  think  that  the  fourth  act  is  as 
historically  accurate  as    does  Mr.  de  Saint-Victor:     "Acte  IV,- Acte 
tres  curieux,  ou  l'auteur  a  cherche,  sans  toujours  la  trouver^ la 
v4rit^  historique."    He  finds  something  of  Shakespeare  and  Marivaux 

lnRacine  et  Victor  Hugo",  p.  15. 

2  Vol.   II,   p.  224. 

3  "Essai  critique  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo,  p.  195. 
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in  the  play:  1,#Ayant  renonce  a  l'Angely,  le  poete  se  laissa  des  lors 

entralner  a  preter  a  Saverny  et  k  Marie  tout  un  marivaudage  airaable. 

 La  scenell,  selon  le  texte  de  1829,  etait  la  scene  des  ouvriers, 

souvenir  evident  de  la  scene  des  f ossoyeurs,  dans  'Hamlet*. " 

The  chief  sources  aside  from  history  of  "Marion  de  Lorme" 

in  its  final  form  thus  seems  to  he  the  words  of  an  actress  who  was 

displeased  with  Hugo's  original  ending  of  the  play,  Alfred  de  Vigny'a 
and 

"Cinq-Mars" , AShaVespeare  and  Racine  to  a  slight  extent. 

Hugo's  next  play  "Le  Roi  s' amuse"  was  the  greatest  failure 
of  any  of  his  plays  which  were  acted.     "'Le  Roi  s'amuse'",  writes 
Mr.  Vitu,  2"c'est  le  triomphe  du  bouffon  sur  l'homme  de  guerre,  du 
bo8su  sur  l'hommebien  fait,  de  la  marotte  sur  la  couronne,  de 
l'homme  du  peuple  sur  le  gentilhorame. "    According  to  Mr.  Petit  de 
Julleville,  3"C'est  le  bouffon  transfigure*  par  le  sentiment  paternel, 
une  ame  radieuse  dans  un  corps  biscornu."    Mr.  Glachant  thinks  it  is 

A 

a  classic  drama  to  some  extent,   for  on  Act  II,  2,  he  writes:  "Mono- 
logue concu  et  traite  dan3  le  pur  gout  classique."    He  quotes  the 
line, 

"0  raget     etre  bouffon!    6  rage',  etre  difforraei" 
which  he  considers  Cornelian. 

Mr.  Bire  finds  fault  with  theA from  anhistorical  standpoint: 
5"Triboulet  n'a  jamais  eu  de  femme  ni  de  fille.     .Diane  de  Poitiers, 


XIbid,  pp.  177  and  207. 

*"Les  Mille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre."    Vol.  II,  p.  198. 

"Histoire  de  la  litterature  franchise."  Vol.  7,  p.  378 
4"Hssai  critique  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo."  p.  276. 
5"Victor  Hugo  apres  1330".     Vol.  I,  p.  75. 
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Saint- 

comte  deAVallierf  n*a  pas  et£  la  maitresse  de  Francois  I-er.  .  Le 

'drarae  historique'  de  Victor  Hugo  repose  done  tout  entier  sur  une 

fable."    Mr.  Souriau  mentions  that  it  is  an  anachronism  which  puts 

Triboulet  in  the  service  of  Francis  I  when  he  had  died  years  before 

and  had  been  "fouldu  roy  de  Secille".^" 

Mr.  Dupuy  finds  the  source  of  the  denouement  in  an  actual 

event:  ^"C'est  encore  le  souvenir  d'un  ev^nement    reel  qui  a  sugger£ 

au  poete  ce  cruel  denouement  du  drame  intitule  *Le  Roi  a* amuse*.  Le 

pere  de  Victor  Hugo  avait  et£,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  t£moin  d'une  tres 

tragi  que  aventure.     C*etait  pendant  la  guerre  de  Vendee.      Un  soldat 

de  l*armee  du  Rhin  revenait  au  pays,  en  conge  de  convalescence. 

Aux  approches  de  son  village,   il  descend  de  la  diligence} af in  d'a- 

breger  le  chemin.    Un  paysan  le  voit  passer,  l*ajuste  derriere 

une  haie,  le  tue,   le  d^pouille  en  toute  hate.     II  apporte  au  logis 

le  havresac  et  la  feuille  de  route  du  mort.     Sa  femme  et  lui  sont 

illetres;  mais  un  voisin  lit  le  papier,  et  leur  apprend  que  le  mort 

est  leur  fils.     La  mere  saisit  un  couteau  et  se  tue;  le  meurtrier 

la 

va  se  remettre  aux  mains  de  justice.1* 

A 

Hugo  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  character  of  Triboulet  to 

his  remembrance  of  the  lame  valet- de- chambre  whom  he  had  met  at  the 

3 

College  des  Nobles  and  whom  he  had  disliked  at  that  time:  "Victor 
Hugo  s*en  est  repenti  plus  d'une  fois  depuis,  et  Corcovita  n'a  pas 
ete*  etranger  a  l*idee  qui  lui  a  fait  faire  Triboulet  et  Quasimodo . " 

lwPr£face  de  ♦ Cromwell* ■ .  p.  143 

"Victor  Hugo,   son  oeuvre  poetique".  p.  129. 
3"Victor  Hugo  raconte."    Vol.  I,  p.  144. 
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It  would  almost  seem  that  most  of  the  French  critics  con- 
demn "Le  Roi  sf amuse"  without  even  investigating  any  possible  sources, 
merely  because  it  gives  an  unflattering  picture  of  a  French  king. 
Hugo  in  his  preface  protests  violently  against  the  interdiction  of 
his  play  3aying  that  it  is  entirely  moral  and  that  its  true  name  is 
"La  Malediction  de  M.  de  Saint-Vallier" ,  tout  when  it  was  reproduced 
later  in  the  height  of  Hugo's  glory,   it  took  all  of  Hugo's  popularity 
to  keep  it  from  toeing  a  miseratole  failure.     It  is  possible  tnat  the 
play  might  have  toeen  more  pleasing  to  French  taste  if  the  action  had 
taken  place  in  another  country  and  some  foreign  ruler  had  toeen  sub- 
stituted for  Francis,  tout  even  then  it  is  doubtful  that  the  play  would 
toe  a  success  for  it  is  very  sensual  if  not  immoral. 

"Lucrece  Borgia",  which  appeared  next  after  "Le  Roi  s* amuse" 
in  1833,  had  quite  a  different  reception,  for  it  was  the  most  success- 
ful of  any  of  Hugo's  plays  at  the  time  of  its  first  production.  To 
use  Hugo's  own  words  again,  the  original  and  basic  idea  of  "Lucrece 
Borgia"  is  ^"maternite  purifiant  la  difformite  morale." 

Mr.  Bire  before  taking  up  the  sources  of  the  play  states 

2 

that  it  is  classic  as  far  as  simplicity  and  unity  of  action  go.  He 
does  not  think  with  Mr.  St Marc-Girardin  that  Voltaire's  plays  were 
the  source,   altho  he  quotes  the  latter' s  view;  ^"Voltaire  avait  peint, 
dans  'M^rope' ,  une  mere  qui,  ayant  sans  s'en  douter,  &4nonc4  son  fils 
a  la  vengeance  de  son  plus  cruel  ennemi,   s'ef force  en3uite  de  le 
aauver;   dans  ' Semi  rami s',  il  avait  montre  un  fils  amene  a  tuer  sa 

^"Oeuvres  Completes",  Drame  3,  p.  5. 
2"Victor  Hugo  apres  1830",  Vol.  I,  84. 
3Itoid,  pp.  84-5. 
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Marc- 
mere.     'La  premiere  partie  de  "Lucrece  Borgia",  dit  M.  Saint-AGerar- 

din,  ressemble  a"Merope"   et  la  seconde  a  "Serairami  sH :     car  ffi.  Victor 
Hugo  ajpour  ainsi  dire,   combing  et  concentre  dans  son  drame  l'interet 
des  deux  tragedies  de  Voltaire* *■     But  he  says  that  the  scene  in 
which  the  young  lords  accuse  Lucrece  of  the  murder  of  their  respec- 
tive relatives  is  taken  from  the  scene  in  Richard  III,  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  English  lords  slain  by  Richard  appear  before  him  and 
accuse  him  of  their  deaths.^- 

Mr.  Bire'  also  finds  sources  in  Webster  and  in  such  melodram|t- 
tists  as  Cuvelier,  Caignez,  or  Pixerecourt.      He  compares  the  scene 
where  the  coffins  are  brought  iny prepared  for  the  banqueters , to  the 
death  scene  in  Webster's  "Duchess  of  Malfi",  where  the  duchess'  cof- 
fin  is  brought  in  and  a  funeral  song  sung.       "II y  a  longtemps  qu'on 
a  dit  que  le  melodrame  n'attendait  qu'un  horame  de  genie  pour  tuer  la 
tragedie.    M.  Hugo  s'est  presente,  et,  en  empruntant  des  situations 

a  M  M.  Cuvelier,  Caignez  ou  Pixerecourt,  il  n'a  fait,  comme  Moliere, 

Mr? 

que  prendre  son  bien  ou  il  le  trouvait.   (Quoted  byABire  from  la 
"Quotidienne"  of  February  11,  1833).   Mr.  Bire  even  hints  that  Hugo 
was  influenced  by  "La  Tour  de  Nesle  "  by  Dumas.     He  does  not  think 
that  Lucrece  was  so  wicked  as  she  is  painted.^ 

lit,  de  Saint-Victor  also  pictures  Lucrece  as  a  chaste 

g 

woma^far  removed  from  Hugo's  picture  of  her.     "Le  poete  a  person- 
nifie,  en  elle,  la  race  des  Borgia".    His  idea  is  that  a  scene  in  the 

xIbid  p.  85 

2Ibid  p.  88 

3Ibid  pp.  86-88 
4Ibid  p.  91 


5«Victor  Hugo",  pp.  69-78. 
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"Odyssey"  alone  can  be  compared  to  the  banquet  scene  in  "Lucrece 
Borgia".  *  "je  ne  sais  de  comparable,  dans  le  monde  poetique,  au 
souper  de  jj'errare,   que  le  dernier  festin  des  Pre'tenaants,  dans 
' l'Odyssee*  ,  avec  les  augures  qui  le  menacent,  les  proph^ties  qui 
1* assombrissent,  le  vin  qui  s' ensanglante  dans  les  coupes,  et  le  rire 
sardonique,  furieux,   inextinguiole,  qui  s'empare  de  ses  convives  in- 
fatues". 

Mr.  Vitu  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  play  was  built  on  the 

o 

idea  of  the  supper  at  the  palace  of  the  Princesse  Hegroni:  "C*est 

ainsi  que  le  souper  de  Ferrare  fut  l*idee  mere  de  'Lucrece  Borgia*... 

After  Hugo  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  supper,  the  only  question 

was:    what  historical  character  should  be  the  poisoner?  Lucrece, 

the  notorious  Italian,  was  a  natural  selection.     M.  Harel , director 

of  the  theatre  Porte-Saint  —  Martin  suggested  changing  the  name  of  the 

play  from  "Le  Souper  a  Ferrare"  to  "Lucrece  Borgia"  for  tne  sake  of 

3 

the  actress  Mile.  Georges. 

Mr.  Souriau  mentions  a  variant  ending  of  "Lucrece"  in  which 

Gennaro  finds  the  letters  he  had  written  to  his  mother  on  Lucrece' s 

4 

person  after  he  has  stabbed  her,  and  then  embraces  her.      He  suggests 
that  Hugo  may  have  remembered  a  passage  from  Thomas  Moore  in  which 
Zelica  hidden  under  a  veil  is  stabbed  by  her  lover.     This  passage  had 
been  cited  at  length  by  Hugo.    Mr.  Petit  de  Julleville    points  out 

Ubid,   pp.  86-87. 

2"Les  mille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre",  Vol.  I,  p.  168. 
3"Victor  Hugo  raconte",  Vol.  II,  p.  342. 
4"Pr£face  de  *  Cromwell ' * .  p.p.  88-9 
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that  the  name  of  Fraaco,  comte  de  Belverana,  who  injured  the  cheek 
of  Hugo's  brother  at  the  College  des  Nobles,  was  given  to  Gubetta, 
the  factotum  and  executor  of  Lucrece' s  dastardly  deeds.  1 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  after  commenting  on  the  strange  like- 
ness between  "Lucrece  Borgia"  and  Hugo's  boyhood  play, "Inez  de 
Castro",  remarks  *  "When,  in  the  first  act, she  (Lucrece)  tries  special 
pleading  for  herself,  and  lays  the  blame  and  the  burden  of  her  sins 
on  her  family,  -  *  It  is  the  example  of  my  family  which  has  misled 
me',-  one  involuntarily  recalls  the  fair  Greek  heroine  of  the  'Belle 
Helene' ,  who  complains  of  the  'fatality  which  weighs  upon  ine'l" 

According  to  Victor  Hugo  "Marie  Tudor",  his  next  play  after 

"Lucrece  Borgia"  is  the  realization  of  the  thot  of  "une  reine  qui 

soit  une  femme.     Grandecomme  reine.  Vraie  comrae  femme."      It  is  the 

placing  on  the  stage  "dans  toute  sa  realite*  terrible,  ce  formidable 

triangle  qui  apparalt  si  souvent  dans  l'histoire:  une  reine,  un 

4 

favori,  un  bourreau."      In  regard  to  the  sources  of  his  play,  he  wrot< 
the  following  note  in  1836.  *  "Afin  que  les  lecteurs  jpuissent  se 
rendre  compte,  une  fois  pour  toutes,  du  plus  ou  moins  de  certitude 
historique  contenue  dans  les    ouvrages  de  l'auteur,   ainsi  que  de  la 

1Vol.  7,  p.  256. 

2"French  Dramatists  of  the  19th  Century",  p.  34 

"Oeuvres  Completes"  -  Drarae  3,  p.  135. 
4Ibid.  p.  136 
5Ibid.  pp.  447,  ff. 
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quantite  et  de  la  qualite  des  recherches  faitea  par  lui  pour  chacun 
de  ces  dramea,   il  croit  devoir  imprimer  ici,  comme  specimen,  la  liste 
des  livres  et  des  documents  qu'il  a  consulted  avant  d'ecrire  'Marie 
Tudor'.     II  pourrait  publier  un  catalogue  semblable  pour  chacune  de 
ses  autres  pieces. 

"'Historia  et  Annales  Henrici  VII',  par  Franc,  Baronum, 
"'Henri ci  VIII,  Eduardi  VI  et  Mariae',  par  Franc,  Godwin.- 
Lond.,  1676. 

"'Id.  auct.',par  Morganum  Godwin.  -  Londres,  1630. 

"Traduit  en  francais  par  le  sieur  de  Loigny.  -  Paris, 1647. 

"In-4o.-  'Annales  ou  Choses  Memorables  sous  Henri  VIII, 
Edouard  VI  et  Marie',   traduites  d'un  auteur  anonyme  par  le  sieur  de 
Loigny  -  Paris,  Rocolet,  1647H    etc.,  etc. 

In  all  he  mentions  thirty-six  books  or  documents  in  this 
list.     It  is,  of  course,   true  that  he  used  at  least  some  of  these 
works  in  the  play,  but  he  has  certainly  made  some  mistakes  in  the 
list.    Mr.  Bire  critizes  the  list  as  follows:  ^"Au  sujet  de  ce 
catalogue,  je  me  bornerai  k  reproduire  1 ' observation  suivante,  emanee 
d'un  Eminent  critique  anglais,  M.  Franck  T.  Marzials:     'La  liste 
ainsi  annonc^e,  non  sans  quelque  pompe,  n'est  pas  pr^cise'ment  faite 
pour  inspirer  confiance.     311e  contient  plus  d'une  erreur  de  nom 
evidente  et  s'ouvre  avec  une  "Histoire  de  Henry  VII"  par  un  certain 
"Franc.  Baronum" ,  qui  ne  peut  pas  etre  autre  que  notre  vieille  con- 
hai s sance  "Francis  Bacon".'     ("Life  of  Victor  Hugo",  par  F.-T.  Marzials 
p.  92. Londres,  1883)." 

1 

"Victor  Hugo  apres  1830".  Vol.  I,  p.  152. 
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Mr.  Vitu  is  harsher  still:  ^"Premiere  et  decisive  remarque:  l*auteur 
que  Victor  Hugo  designe  sous  le  nom  de  'Franc.  Baronum*  n'a  jamais 
existe  ......  La  preuve  que  raon  hypothese  equivaut  a  la  v^rite', 

c'est  qu'une  m4prise  toute  serablable  apparait  au  seconde  article  du 
catalogue  de  M.  Victor  Hugo,  qui  attribue  une  autre  histoire  des 
Tudors  a  un  certain  Morganum  Godwin,  qui  s'appelait  reellement  Mor- 
gan au  norainatif,   ainsi  que  les  curieux  s'en  convaincront  en  consul- 
tant 1' admirable  'Bibiliotheca  anglica*  de  Robert  Watt,  Londres, 
1824. " 

Furthermore,   in  spite  of  this  grand  outlay  of  historical 

sources,   "Marie  Tudor1*  is  not  historically  correct.    Mr.  Bire  states 

ft  2 
that  even  Protestant  historians  admit  that  Mary  was  pious  and  chaste. 

Mr.  Vitu  makes  a  spirited  attack:       "Le  drame  de  'Marie  Tudor'  est 

de  pure  invention:  c'est  le  droit  du  poete.     Toutefois,  prendre  une 

ainee 

reine,  telle  que  fut  la  fille^de  Henry  VIII,  vieille,  laide,  hydro- 
pique  et  vertueuse,  pour  en  faire  une  Messaline,  ou  plutot  une 
Marguerite  de  Bourgogne  eprise  d'un  Buridan  italien,  c'est  une 
fantaisie  un  peu  hardie."    He  further  states  that  Mary  had  no  lovers, 
and  that  the  geography  of  London  in  the  play  is  absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sire*  has  much  to  suggest  in  regard  to  the  sources  of 
4  t 

the  plot  itself:     "Dans  la  preface  de  *Marie  Tudor',  Victor  Hugo  dit 

lwMille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre".  Vol.  II,  pp.  200-2. 
2"Victor  Hugo  apres  1830".  Vol.  I,  p.  104. 

3"Mille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre".  Vol.  II,  pp.  202  ff. 
4"Victor  Hugo  apres  1830".  pp.  108  ff. 
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qu' il  a  voulu  *  poser  largement  sur  la  scene,  dans  toute  sa  realite* 
terrible,  ce  formidable  triangle  qui  apparait  si  souvent  dans  l'his- 
toire:     une  reine,  un  favori,un  bourreau* .     Mais  ce  'triangle,'  Alexan- 
dre Dumas  l'avait  deja  pose  dans  'Christine*,   sur  la  scene  de  l'Qd^on, 
des  le  30  mars,  1830.    Rien  n'y  manquait,  ni  1-a  reine,  Christine  de 
Suede,  ni  le  favori,  Monaldeschi,  ni  le  bourreau,  Sentinelli, '"Marie 
Tudor"  a  dit  avec  raison  M.  Blaze  de  Bury-j  (dans  "Alexandre  Dumas, 
sa  vie,  son  temps,  son  oeuvre")    n'est  pas  autre  chose  qu'un  "ri- 
facimiento"  litt&ral  de  "Christine";     la  reproduction  est  meme  identi- 
que  a  ce  point  que  les  personnages  se  font  vis-a-vis:     la  reine 
3*Angleterre  et  la  reine  de  Suede,   toutes  deux  les  poings  sur  la  hanche, 
se  mesurant  et  s' affront ant ;  Lady  Jane  regardant  Paula,  et  Fabiano 
Fabiani  tirant  sa  reverence  a  Monaldeschi". 

Mr.  Bir6  explains  the  fact  that  Dumas  did  not  accuse  Hugo 
of  plagiarism^by  the  statement  that  an  article  was  written  in  the 
"Journal  des  Debates"  by  M.  de  Cassagnac,  a  friend  or  Hugo's,  who 
accused  Dumas  of  getting  ideas  from  Hugo, before  Dumas  had  the  chance 
to  make  a  contrary  statement. 

After  "Marie  Tudor"  we  come  to  another  play  set  in  Italy, - 
"Angelo"-the  antithesis  of  a  courtisan  and  a  noble  woman t  as  Hugo  ex- 
plains at  great  length  in  his  preface.    He  has  also  written  in  de- 
fense of  his  use  of  secret  corridors,  masked  doors  and  mysterious 
keys,  which  have  such  an  important  role  in  "Angelo",  several  notes 
which  seem  to  show  that  he  consulted  several  historical  texts  even 
tho  the  play  may  not  be  entirely  correct  historically.     His  justifi- 
cation is  as  follows:  1    Or  voici  ce  qu'on  lit  dans  Araelot:  'Histoire 

1"0euvres  Completes"-  Drame  3, pp. 464  ff. 
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du  gouvernment  de  Venise*,   t.  I,  p.  245; 

"*Les  inquisiteurs  d'etat  font  des  visitea  nocturnes  dans 
le  palais  de  Saint-Marc,  ou  ils  entrent  et  d'ou  ils  sortent  par  des 
endroits  secrets  dont  ils  ont  la  clef;  et  il  est  aussi  dangereux  de 
les  voir  que  d'en  Stre  vu.     Ils  iraient,   s'ils  voulaient,  jusqu'au 
lit  du  doge,   entreraient  dans  son  cabinet,  ouvriraient  ses  cassettes, 
et  feraient  son  inventaire,   sans  que  ni  lui  ni  toute  sa  famille  osat 
t^raoigner  de  s'en  apercevoir.* 

"  A  ceux  qui,  non  sans  quelque  ^tourderie  ou  sans 

quelque  ignorance, reprochent  a  ses  drames  italiens  l'usage,  et, 
ajoute-t-on  cominunement ,  l'abus  du  poison,   il  pourrait  faire  lire, 
par  exemple,  entre  autre s  choses  curieuses,  cette  page  du  voyage  de 
Burnet,  eve que  de  Salisbury; 

MIUne  personne  de  consideration  ra'a  dit  qu'il  y  avait  a 
Venise  un  erapoisonneur  general  qui  avait  des  gages,  lequel  etait 
employ^  par  les  inquisiteurs  pour  depecher  secretement  ceux  dont  la 
mort  puolique  aurait  pu  causer  quelque  bruit.     II  me  protesta  que 
c' etait  la  pure  ve'rite',   et  qu'il  la  tenait  d'une  personne  dont  le 
frereavait  6t4  sollicite*  de  prendre  cet  emploi*. 

"M.  Daru,   qui  avait  6te*  au  fond  des  documents  dans  lesquels 
l'auteur  a  tache  de  ne  pas  fouiller  moins  avant  que  lui^dit,   au  tome 
VI  de  son  his  to ire,  page  219; 

M,C'£tait  une  opinion  repandue  dans  Venise  que,  lorsque  le 
baile  de  la  re'publique  partait  pour  Constantinople,  on  lui  reraettait 
une  cassette  et  une  bolte  de  poisons.     Cet  usage  s* etait  perpetue\  di 
on,  jusqu'a  ce3  derniers  temps,  non  qu'il  faille  en  conclure  que 
l*atrocite"  des  moeurs  etait  la  raeme,  mais  les  formes  de  la  r£publique 
ne  changeaient  jamais*. 


c 
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"Enfin,  1'auteur  ne  croit  pas  inutile  de  terminer  cette 
longue  note  par  quelques  extraits  ^tranges  et  authentiques  de  ces 
cerlebres  'Statute  de  1*  inquisition  d'etat',  rested  secrets  jusqu'au 
jour  ou  la  republique  francaise,  en  dissolvant  par  son  seul  contact 
la  republique  ve'nitienne,  a  souffle  sur  les  poudreuses  archives  du 
conseil  des  I>ix,   et  en  a  eparpille*  les  mille  feuillets  au  grand  jour. 
C'est  ainsi  qu'est  venu  raourir  en  pleine  lumiere  ce  code  raonstrueux, 
qui,   depuis  trois  cent  cinquante  ans,  rampait  dans  les  tenebres. 
Eclos  dans  1' ombre  a  cdt6  du  fatal  doge  Foscari  en  1454,   il  a  expire 
sous  les  huees  de  no3  caporaux  en  1797.    Nous  recoramandons  aux  es- 
prits  refl^chis  ces  extraits  pleins  d' expli cations  et  d' enseignements 
C'est  dans  ces  sombre  s  lstatuts'  que  1 1  auteur  a  puise  son  drame . M 

After  this  follows  a  number  of  selections  taken  from  the 
" Statu ts"  accompanied  by  a  French  translation  of  them  by  Hugo. 

Mr.  Bire  does  not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  these 
statutes,  but  he  has  not  shown  that  Hugo's  play  was  not  at  least 
partially  historical,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  "Statute"  certainly 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  customs  of  the  people  of  Venice.  Hugo 
assuredly  did  not  use  only  the  anachronistic  parts  of  the  work  so  thai 
"Angelo"  is  probably  as  correct  from  a  historical  standpoint  as  any 
of  Hugo's  plays.    Of  course,   from  what  has  been  said  about  history  in 
the  other  plays,   this  last  statement  would  not  be  worth  much,  but, at 
any  rate,his  picture  of  Italian  life  is  not  entirely  incorrect. 

In  1836  Hugo  finished  the  libretto  of  an  opera,   "La  Esmer- 
alda", which  he  had  been  working  on  for  some  years.     ^""A  la  demande 

lwVictor  Hugo  apres  1830".  p.  187. 
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de  M.  Bertin,  Victor  Hugo  avait  consenti  a  tirer  de  'Notre -Dame  de 
Paris*  un  libretto  d*opera,  dont  Mile.  Louise  Bertin  ferait  la 
musique.     Des  la  fin  de  1831,   il  s*etait  mis  a  la  besogne,  croyant 
sans  doute,   au  debut,  que  ce  serai t  1* affaire  de  quelques  jours,  de 
quelques  semaines  au  plus;   il  allait  en  avoir  pour  plusieurs  ann^es." 
The  libretto  is  mentioned  here  merely  as  a  work  of  dramatic  character 
and, of  course,  does  not  fit  exactly  under  the  head  oi  drama.     As  Hugo 
states  in  his  preface  he  had  to  modify  ,at  times  the  action,  at  times 
the  characters,  and  also  the  denouement,  but  otherwise  it  is  the  storj 
of  "Notre-Dame  de  Paris"  in  verse.    Mile.  Bertin  composed  the  music 
for  the  opera,  but  it  was  not  successful.     ^""Le  succes  exceptionnel 
de  'Notre-Dame  de  Paris'  avait  attire  a  M.  Victor  Hugo  de  nombreuses 
demandes  de  musiciens,  entre  autres  d'un  musicien  illustre,  M.  Meyer- 
beer, qui  auraient  voulu  qu'il  leur  fit  de  son  roman  un  op^ra.  II 
s'y  e*tait    toujours  refused    Mais  M.  Bertin  lui  demanda  cela  pour  sa 
fille,   et  il  fit  par  amiti6  ce  qu'il  n* avait  pas  fait  par  interet." 

Hugo* s  next  play  MRuy  Bias"  (1837)  for  some  reason,  pos- 
sibly because  of  Hugo*s  statraents  as  to  its  absolute  historical  ac- 
curacy or  because  of  its  popularity,  has  elicited  more  articles  on 
ita  sources  than  any  other  play  of  this  author.     The  original  idea  of 
the  drama  is  in  all  probability  set  forth  in  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
L  ancaster  in  which  ne  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  diary 
kept  by  Adele  Hugo  from  1852-1856  while  Hugo  was  in  exile  in  Guerne- 
3ey.     The  quotation  is  in  the  words  of  Hugo:     2"Thus,  do  you  know  how 

^"Victor  Hugo  raconte','  Vol.  II,  p. 376. 
"Modern  Philology".  March,  1917,  p.  132. 
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the  idea  of  'Ruy  Bias1  carae  to  me?    I  wanted  to  represent  a  minister 
invested  with  absolute  power,   the  undisputed  ruler  of  a  great  king- 
dom; when  he  has  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  power,  one  day, 
amid  his  courtiers  and  his  flatterers,   there  enters  to  him  an  un- 
known man  who  commands  him  as  his  master.     That  is  the  idea  from  whicfti 
•Ruy  Bias*  came." 

This  idea  corresponds  with  what  is  said  in  "Victor  Hugo 
ra£cont£?    ^"Sa  premiere  idee  avait  ete'  que  la  piece  commencat  par 
le  troisieme  acte  ......  Un  laquais  entre,  donne  des  ordres  a  ce 

(ministre)  tout-puissant,  lui  fait  farmer  une  fenetre  et  ramasser  son 

mouchoir.     Tout  se  serait  explique  apres."     Mr.  Glachant  finds  fault 

with  2 
with  this  explanation,  especially Athe  handkerchief  episode:  "II 

(Hugo)  a  6crit  en  marge  les  quatre  nouveaux  vers  oil  Salluste  com- 
mande  a  Ruy-Blas  de  ramasser  son  mouchoir.  -  Soit  dit  en  passant, 
l'auteur  de  'Victor  Hugo  raconte*  par  un  teraoin  de  sa  vie*  parait  avoir 

ignore  ce  detail    II  semble  bien  que  l'effet  du  mouchoir  ait 

6t4  imagine"  tre3  posterieurement , H    It  is  probable,  however,  that 
even  if  the  handkerchief  incident  was  not  in  the  original  plan,  the 
idea  of  the  play  originated  none  the  less  in  the  unexpected  fall  of 
a  prime  minister. 

Mr.  Vitu,  however,  has  another  idea  of  the  origin  of  the 
play,  for  he  thinks  that  a  passage  in  Rousseau's  "Confessions"  fur- 
nished the  original  idea:  ^"Sur  cette  indication,  j  '  ai  retrouve'  le 

lwVictor  Hugo  raconte".  Vol.  II,  p.  392. 
^"Essai  critique  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo",  p.  3i28. 
3"Mille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre".  Vol.  VII.  p.  111-2. 
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passage  essentiel.     II  s'agit  de  1* amour  tres  eph^raere  de  Jean- 
Jacques  pour  Mademoiselle  de  Breil.    Le  voici:     'Que  n*aurois-je 
point  fait  pour  qu'elle  daignat  m'ordonner  quelque  chose,  me  regarder 
me  dire  un  seul  mot!    Mais  point;  j'avois  la  mortification  d'etre  nul 
pour  elle;  elle  ne  s'apercevoit  merae  pas  que  j'etois  la.'" 

But  this  explanation  is  not  nearly  so  plausible  as  that  of 
Mr.  Lancaster,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  more  than  mere  guess-work, 
while  the  other  theory  is  based  on  Hugo's  actual  words. 

Mr.  Morel- Fatio  explains  how  it  happened  that  Hugo  chose 

the  court  of  Charles  II  of  Spain  for  the  setting  of  the  fall  of  his 

minister.  He  says  "*"that  Charles  II  was  in  the  air  around  1830  and 

mentions  several  works  of  that  time  which  centered  about  that  Spanish 

monarch:     "La  Reine  d'Espagne"  (1831)  a  play  by  Latouche,   "Charles  II 

et  l'amant  espagnol"  (1832)  a  novel  by  R^gnier-Destourbet ,  "Fray- 

Eugenio  ou  1' auto-da-fe  de  1680",   (1826),  a  novel  by  Mortonval,  and 

"L'Amirante  de  Castille"  (1832),  a  novel  by  the  duchess  of  Abrantes. 

There  had  also  been  an  exhibition  in  1835  of  a  painting  entitled, 

"L'exorcisme  de  Charles  II,  roi  d'Espagne"  by  Brune.     As  for  the  name 

"Ruy  Bias",   it  probably  comes  from  Lesage's  "Gil  Bias".     Ruy  is  an 

abridgement  of  Rodrigo,  the  name  of  the  Cid.     Thus,  Ruy  Bias  is  the 

o 

combination  of  a  noble  name  and  a  commoner's. 

Mr.  Morel-Fatio  also  cites  ^several  books  which  were  used 
by  Hugo  as  sources  for  HRuy  Bias":     "Les  Me'rnoires  de  la  cour  d'Es- 
pagne" by  the  Countess  of  Aulnoy^  used  for  the  roles  of  the  queen  and 
Ruy  Bias  and  for  the  life  and  etiquette  of  the  palace;  and  "Etat 

^"iHudes  sur  Espagne"    I,  p.  172. 

2Ibid.  p.  195. 
Slbid  pp.  183  ff. 
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present  de  l'Espagne"  "by  the  abbe"  de  Vayrac^for  that  which  concerns 
the  government  of  the  monarchy,  the  administration,  the  genealogies 
of  the  noble  families  and  their  blazons.  The  former  book  is  not  an 
original  book,  but  a  rearrangement  of  other  memoirs  compo-sed  by  the 
Marquis  Pierre  de  Villars,  ambassador  of  France  from  1679-1682,  which 
if  they  were  known  by  Hugo,  were  not  used  by  him. 

Mr.  Morel-Fatio  then  discusses  the  use  Hugo  made  of  these 
books.     The  date  of  the  play  given  by  Hugo  as  169-  can  be  put  at 
1699  because  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  play  occurred  in  that  year.     This  date,  however,  leads  to  com- 
plications, for  according  to  Mrae.  d'Aulnoy's  "Memoires" ,  Hugo  gave 
the  characteristics  of  the  queen  Marie  d* Orleans,  who  died  in  1689  to 
the  queen  Marie-Anne  de  Neubourg.     "En  resume'  ou  Marie-Louise 
d'Orl^ans  avec  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  ou  Marie-Anne  de  Neubourg  sans  Mme.  d'Aul- 
noy".  *  But  Hugo's  description  of  Marie-Anne  is  so  nearly  like  Mme. 
d'Aulnoy's  of  Marie-Louise  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  deny  that 
Hugo  wilfully  described  one  queen  under  the  name  of  another,  for 
Marie  of  Neubourg  had  a  strong  and  intriguing  character,  quite  the 
contrary  to  that  ascribed  to  her  by  Hugo,  as  is  shown  by  some  of  her 
own  letters,  those  of  Blecourt  and  other  ambassadors  of  the  time. 

Hugo  made  use  of  only  the  third  book  of  the  abbe  de  Vayrac, 
the  one  dealing  with  the  genealogy  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and 
including  a  study  of  the  formsof  political,  military,  civil,  and 
economic  government.     In  this  part  of  his  book  the  abbe  follows  the 
"Solo  Madrid  es  Corte"  of  Alonso  Nunez  de  Castro,  which  book  Hugo  also 
used  as  he  himself  states  in  his  notes.     From  this  book  and  from 


Ibid.  p.  186. 
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Vayrac  came  most  of  the  proper  names  in  the  play,  but  the  genealogy 
is  generally  of  Hugo's  invention.     The  locations  of  many  of  the  ducal 
territories  are  incorrect.     Some  of  the  characters,  altho  historical, 
as  Don  Manuel  Arias  and  Don  Antonia  Ubilla,  never  held  the  positions 
Hugo  assigns  to  them.     Several  of  the  names  as  Montazgo  and  Covadenga 
were  invented.     The  names  Marques  del  Basto,   surname  Avalos,  Marques 
de  Priego,   surname  Cordova  y  Agullar;  and  Marques  de  Santa  Cruz,  sur- 
name Bazan,  together  with  their  respective  estates  in  Napoles, 
Andalucia  and  Castilla  were  names  taken  from  "Solo  Madrid  es  Corte". 
Finlas  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Fonelas  as  is  Garofa  for  Gorafe; 
Guritan  may  come  from  Buridan.     The  characteristics  ascribed  to  the 
Duchess  of  Albuquerque,  who  died  before  1699,  are  really  those  of 
the  Duchess  of  Terranova,  her  predecessor  as  camarera  mayor.  Matalo- 
bos  came  from  the  name  of  a  stream  in  Madrid.     One  name,   Grifel  de 
Vicerta  is  taken  from  a  sentence  rendered  in  1669  by  the  viceroy  of 
Sardinia.    Ortaleza,  which  Mr.  Petit  de  Julleville  1  thinks  is  a 
memory  of  the  name  of  a  street  used  by  Hugo  on  his  way  to  school  in 
Madrid,  Mr.  Morel- Fatio  does  not  consider  as  a  remembrance.  Affairs 
of  government  were  used  inexactly  by  Hugo  from  both  of  the  books  men- 
tioned above. 

Among  the  incidents  and  ideas  derived  from  the  "Memoires" 
of  Mme.  d'Aulnoy  are  the  embroidery  work  of  the  queen  and  her  atten- 
dants,  the  chase  of  the  king,   the  letter  written  by  Ruy  Bias  to  the 
queen,   the  note  from  the  king,   the  killing  of  the  birds  by  the  carrare: 
mayor,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  queen* s  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Ruy  Bias  is  no t, according  to  Mr.  Morel-Fatio,  an  historical  character, 

^Histoire  de  la  litt^rature  francaise".     Vol.  7,  p.  257. 
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altho  experiences  similar  to  his  have  happened  in  Spain,  especially 
those  of  Fernando  de  Valenzuela,  a  page  who  "became  prime  minister 
thru  the  influence  of  Marie-Ann  d'Autriche,  but  who  was  totally  un- 
like Ruy  Bias  in  character. 

Among  other  suggested  sources  are  those  of  Mr.  Edmond 
Bire:  ^  Molieres  "Precieuses  ridicules"  and  Bulwer-Lytton' s  "The 
Lady  of  Lyons".     "Victor  Hugo  a  refait  'les  Precieuses  ridicules1. 
II  a  mis  sur  le  dos  de  Ruy  Bias  l'habit  de  Jodelet  et  sur  sa  tete  les 
plumes  de  Mascarilie    Le  poete  compare  son  drame  au  Mont- 

Blanc:...  'Le  Mont-Blanc  vu  de  la  Croix-de-Flecheres  ne  reseemble 
pas  au  Mont-Blanc  vu  de  Sallenches.    Pourtant,  c' est  toujours  le 
Mont-Blanc ' .    Victor  Hugo  part  de  la  pour  nous  donner  plusieurs  vues 
de  son  drame  et  toutes  sont  splendides.     II  a  neglige  de  nous  pre- 
senter le  Mont-Blanc  vu  •  de  Lyon',  ou,  si  vous  l'aimez  mieux,  de 

nous  raconter  'Ruy  Bias*  vu  de  'la  Dame  de  Lyon'.  J'essaierai 

de  reparer  cet  oubli. 

"La  Dame  de  Lyon"  est  un  drame  d' Edward  Bulwer,  moitie' 
vers,  moitie  prose,  joue  a  Londres  avec  un  succes  eclatant  le  14 
fevrier  1838,   cinq  mois  par  consequent  avant  le  jour  ou  Victor  Hugo 
ecrivit  le  premier  vers  de  'Ruy  Bias*." 

An  analysis  of  the  English  play  follows, which  certainly 
would  seem  to  show  that  Hugo  had  read  it.     It  seems  probable  that 
he  must  have  been  influenced  by  it  to  some  extent  at  least.  Profes- 
sor K.  McKenzie  was  of  this  opinion  at  the  time  he  edited  an  edition 
of  "Ruy  Bias"  in  1909.     He  writes,  2"It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  tak- 

1"Victor  Hugo  apres  1330".  Vol.  I,  p.  240  ff. 
2"'Ruy  Bias'  by  Victor  Hugo",  pp.  XXI I -XXI I I . 
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ing  for  hero  a  servant  in  love  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  was  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  the  ♦Confessions'  of  Rousseau.     The  vengeance  of  Don 
Salluste  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  in  'les  Pr4cieuses  ridicules*. 
Between  *Ruy  Bias1  and  'The  Lady  of  Lyon 3* ,  however,  the  parallel  is 
extraordinarily  close.     It  is  not  certain  that  Hugo  knew.  Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton's  play,  which  was  produced  with  enormous  succe33  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  February  15,  1838,  a  few  months  before  *Ruy  Bias* 
was  written;  but  the  probability  is  that  he  did,  and  that  his  mind 
was  influenced  by  it." 

Professor  McKenzie  also  cites  reasons  why  it  was  natural 
for  Hugo  to  locate  his  play  at  the  court  of  C  harles  II  in  Madrid: 
^•"Of  his  plays  previous  to  fRuy  Bias*,  Victor  Hugo  had  laid  the 

scene  of  two  in  England,   .....  two  in  France,    two  in  Italy,.... 

and  one,   'Hernani',   in  Spain.....  To  preserve  the  balance,  *Ruy 
Bla3*  must  correspond  to  'Hernani'.     For  the  3cene  of  *Hernanil, 
Hugo  had  turned  to  Spain  at  the  heignt  of  her  power  and  glory ...  .'Ruy 
Bias*  offers  in  many  ways  a  striking  parallel  to  *Hernanif.  Charles 
I,   the  first  Austrian  king  of  Spain,  was  born  in  1500;  Charles  II, 
the  last  of  the  line,   died  in  1700,   and  the  action  of  'Ruy  Bias* 

takes  place  near  the  close  of  his  reign    That  unfortunate 

period  in  Spanish  history  was  more  familiar  in  1330  than  it  is  now. 
In  1829  and  1830  was  published  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
important  'Memoires*  of  Saint-Simon,  which  devote    many  chapters  to 
Spanish  affairs  immediately  before  and  after  1700.     Romances  and 
plays  dealt  with  the  same  period.     In  1831  a  single  performance  was 
given  of  *La  Reine  d'Espagne,  a  play  by  Henri  de  Latouche,  at  which 


xIbid.  pp.  XVllJ-x/X,  XXXUJ-XXXIV. 
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Victor  Hugo  may  well  have  "been  present,  the  incidents  in  this  play 
seem  to  nave  been  suggested  by  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  * Memo ire s* ,  one  of 

the  principal  sources  of  'Ruy  Bias'.     The  name  of  Ruy  Bias  was 

presumably  suggested,   together  with  the  name  Casilda  and  some  of  the 
local  color,  by  the  famous  novel  'Gil  Bias',  by  A.  R.  Lesage  (1715). 
Hugo    himself  refers  in  his  notes  to  one  or  two  government  publica- 
tions,  and  to  'Solo  Madrid  es  Corte',  a  seventeenth- century  work  on 

did 

the  Spanish  court,  from  which  heAderive     a  few  names;  but  his  main 
authorities  were  two  books  which  he  fails  to  mention:     'Memoires  de 
la  Cour  d'SJspagne',  by  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  and  'Etat  present  de  1'EspagneJ 
by  the  Abbe"  de  Vayrac.     His  indebtedness  to  these  works  has  been  amply 
shown  by  Professor  Morel-^atio . " 

Professor  IlcKenzie  points  out  with  great  care  in  his  notes 
the  passages  of  the  play  which  are  based  upon  Mrae,  d'Aulnoy' s 
"Memoires",  Vayrac 's  "Stat  present  de  1'EspanJge  and  upon  "Solo  Madrid 
es  Corte".    The  notes  show  conclusively  the  great  use  Hugo  made  of 
these  works. 

Mr. Eugene  Rigal  has  written  a  long  article  on  the  genesis  of 
'Ruy  Bias'' which  appeared  in  the  "Revue  d'Histoire  litt^raire  de  la 
Prance"     in  1913,  and  which  was  mentioned  above.     He  thinks  that  the 
origin  of  "Ruy  Bias"  is  the  combination  of  ideas  which  Hugo  gained 
from  several  other  plays.  ^"Ce  qui  a  d'abord  engendre"  le  drame  de 
♦Ruy  Bias',  c'est  la  rencontre  dans  1' esprit  de  Victor  Hugo  d'une 
piece  anglaise  a3sez  mediocre:     'La  Dame  de  Lyon';  de  Bulwer  Lytton,- 
i'une  piece  franpaise  plus  mediocre  encore:     "Struensee  ou  le  medecin 

L"Revue  d'Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France".    Vol.  XX,  p.  754. 
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de  Mme.  d'Aulnoy 

de  la  reine,"    de  Gaillardet,-  et  d' une invention  romanesque^dans  sea 
♦Me'moires  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne'." 

Mr.  Rigal  states  ithat  the  first  time  MT  he  Lady  of  Lyons" 
was  mentioned  as  a  source  of  "Ruy  Bias"  was  in  1848  in  Bourquelot 
and  Louandre's,  "Litterature  francai3e  contemporaine" ,  Vol.  IV,  p. 
336,  where  is  found  this  statement,   HCe  drarae  e3t  "bati  sur  la  meme 
id^e  que  la  'Daiae  de  Lyon*  de  sir  Edouard  Bulwer."    Mr.  Rigal  also 
shows  that  altho  he  himself  "believes  Hugo  was  influenced  by  the 
"Lady  of  Lyons",  Mr.  Bire  went  too  far  in  drawing  his  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  plays  making  the  English  play  fit  in  with  "Ruy  Bias"  in 

several  places  when  it  did  not.     He  further  explains  how  he  things 

p 

the  "Lady  of  Lyons"  came  under  the  eyes  of  Hugo:     "Victor  Hugo  a-t-il 
connu  'La  Dame  de  L  yon'?    Onpourrait  peut-etre  le  contester  en  di- 
sant  que  ce  drame  a  £te  j  oue'  au  Covent-Garden  de  Londres,  et  non  a 
Paris;  que  Victor  Hugo  ne  connaissait  pas  1' anglais;  et  qu'en  s'in- 
spirant  des  'Precieuses  ridicules1   comme  Bulwer,  notre  poete  devait 
arriver  a  une  intrigue  analogue  a  celle  qu'  avait  concue  Bulwer  lui- 
meme.     Mais  a  soutenir  cette  these  il  y  aurait,  je  crois,  quelque 
subtilite;  et  les  ressemblances  entre  les  deux  oeuvres,   sans  etre 
tout  ce  que  veut  Bire,   sont  cependant  assez  frappantes  pour  qu'on  ne 
les  mette  pas  au  compte  du  hasard.     'The  Lady  of  Lyons'  n'a  pas,  que 
je  sache,  et6  traduite  en  francais  en  1338;  mais  elle  a  eu,  en  cette 
annee,  trois  editions, dont  deux  a  Paris;  et  l'une  de  ces  editions 
parisiennes  est  anterieure  de  quelques  jours  au  mois  de  juillet. 


Ibid.  Note  on  p.  754. 
2Ibid.  p.  761. 
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Qu'un  ami  de  Victor  Hugo  en  ait  parle  au  poete,  ou  qu'un  article  in- 
spire par  elle  soit  tombe  aoua  ses  yeux, rien  a  coup  a&r  n'eat  plus 
vrai  semblable . " 

In  regard  to  "Struensee  ou  le  raedecin  de  la  reine"  which 
Mr.  Rigal  thinks  is  another  source  of  "Ruy  Bias"  he  states:  1,,0r, 
ce  qu'il  (Hugo)  ne  trouvait  pas  dans  l'histoire  du  jardinier  Mel- 
notte  (de  HThe  Lady  of  Lyons"),  lui  etait  offert  par  l'histoire  du 
medecin  Struensee,  amant  de  la  reine  Caroline-Hathilde ,  et  premier 

rainiatre  de  Dan«mark   II  importe  beaucoup  ......  de  constater 

que  Victor  Hugo,  ami  d'Alexandre  Dumas,  n'a  pu ignorer  les  d&nelea  de 
aon  ami  avec  l?re'de>ic  Gaillardet    a  propos  de  *La  Tour  de  Nesle'  , 
composee  d'abord  par  ce  dernier,  refaite  et  donnee  sous  son  nom  par 
Dumas  en  1832,   revendiquee  par  Gaillardet  apres  l'eclatant  succes  de 
ce  drame ;  et  qu'ainsi  il  n'a  pu  6tre  indifferent  au  succes  d'un 
•Struensee*  de  Gaillardet,  represents  et  public  en  1833.     Gar  de  ce 
Struensee,  que  personne  jusqu'ici  n'a  encore  cite  a  propos  de  'Ruy 
Bias',  Victor  Hugo  a' est  souvenu  cinq  ans  plus  tard,  quand  il  a  com- 
pose sa  piece    Victor  Hugo  avait  songe  a  intituler  'Ruy  Bias': 

'La  Reine  s'ennuie'.     Ce  pourrait  §tre  aussi  le  titre  de  'Struensee'. 
Mr.  Rigal  mentions  another  "Struensee"  by  Duval  which  Hugo  may  have 
used,  but  which  is  not  so  important  as  Gaillardet' s  play,  because 
there  is  less  likelihood    that  Hugo  saw  it. 

After  his  diacuaaion  of  "Struensee",  Mr.  Rigal  takes  up 
some  resemblances  which  M.  Parigot  found  between  "Ruy  Bias"  and  three 
plays:     the  "Don  Carlos"  of  Schiller,  "La  Princesae  Aurelie"  and  "Lea 
Enfanta  d'Edouard"  of  Caairair  Delavigne,  but  he  does  not  regard  them 

1 

Ibid.  pp.  762,  763,  764. 
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aa  significant*      He  does,  however,  find  sources  in  another  play: 
2mI1  en  est  autrement  d'une  sorte  de  trilogie  bouffonne  de  M.  de 

p  y  (probab lament  Maurice  de  Pompigny),   signaled  une  premiere 

fois  par  Charl«s  Maurice  dans  le  ' Courrier  des  Spectacles'  et  re- 
cemment  etudi^e  par  H.  Rene  Dumesnil  dan3  le  supplement  litte'raire 
du  'Figaro':     'le  Ramoneur-Prince*   (Vari6t<£s  amusantes,  11  d^cembre 
1784),   'Barogo  oa  la  suite        du  Ramoneur'   (27  juillet    1785),  "Le 
Mariage  de  Barogo'   (24  novemore  1785).     Barogo  comme  don  Cesar,  entre 
dans  une  rnaison  par  la  cheminee;   trouve  fort  a  propos  un  beau  cos- 
tume,  qu'il  revet,  et  des  aliments,  qu'il  devore;  se  voit,  non  sans 
ahurissement ,  remettre  de  1' argent,  dont  il  fait  un  don  gene>eux; 
recoit  la  visite  d'une du&gne  charged  d'un  galant  message;  est  surpris 
enfin  par  le  propri^taire  du  logis  ou  il  s'ebattait;  et,  trahi  par  le 

costume  qu'il  a  vole,   est  emraene  par  les  alguazils    C'est 

bien  la  'l*origine  du  IVe  acte  de  "Ruy  Bias'1'." 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Rigal's  article  appeared^ilr.  Gustav 
Lanson  wrote  an  article  in  the  same  magazine  which  is  an  attempt  to 

prove  that  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Angelica  Kauffraann  with 

de 

Count  Frederic  de  Horn  in  1767  and  LeonAWailly' s  novel  "Angelica 
Kauffmann"  are  a  joint  source  of  "Ruy  Bias".     In  summing  up  his  arti- 

Mr? 

cleALanson  not  only  asserts  that  the  true  sources  were  Wailly's  novel 
and  Angelica  Kauffmann ' s  life,  but  attempts  to  show  that  "The  Lady 
of  Lyons"  was  not  a  source.      "Enfin  il  n'est  pas  mat^riellement  im- 

xIbid.  p.  768 
2Ibid.  p.  769 

3Ibid.  Vol.  XXII,  p.  400-1. 
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possible  que  Victor  Hugo  ait  entendu  parler  de  'la  Dame  de  Lyon* :  mai£ 
1 'hypo  these  devient  superflue.    Lorsque  les  donn^es  communes  du  sujet 
sont  connues,  les  rapprochements  qu'on  peut  fairs  entre  les  deux 
drames  perdent  a  peu  pres  toute  signification.     II  en  reste  un,  pour- 
tant,  et  d'autant  plu3  curieux  que  l'on  y  voit  les  deux  auteurs 
modifier  le  sujet  de  la  rae'me  facon.    Bulwer  et  Hugo  supposent  tous  | 
les  deux,  contre  la  v^rite*  de  l'histoire,  et  contre  le  roman  de  Leon 
de  Wailly,   que  1' amour  du  heros  est  ante>ieur  a  l'usurpation  d'un  nom 
et  d'un  titre.     Mai3  le  changement  s'imposait,  des  qu'on  voulait 
rendre  le  personnage  supportable  a  la  scene:     a  plus  forte  raison,  si 
on  voulait  le  faire  sympathique.     Le  public  ne  pouvait  s'interesser 
a  la  passion,  raeme  sincere, d'un  fripon:     il  fallait  que  1' amour  fut 
1'  excuse  de  la  fraude.     C'est  tellement  evident,   tenement  necessaire, 
selon  les  regies  du 'metier' dramatique,   que  la  ressemblance,  i ci ,  n'est 
pas  du  tout  la  preuve  d'un  eraprunt." 

This  latter  explanation  is  rather  weak,  however,   and  it  must 
he  confessed  that  the  resemblances  between  "Ruy  Bias"  and  "The  Lady 
of  Lyons"  seem    much  closer  than  those  between  "Ruy  Bias"  and  "Ange- 
lica Kauffmann".     This  likeness  to  "Angelica  Kauffmann"  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brander  Liat thews:  lw'Ruy  Bias'   -  The  plot  -  sug- 
gested possibly  by  the  story  of  Angelica  Kauffmann,  and  slightly 
similar  to  Lord  Lytton's,   'Lady  of  Lyons'  -  is  at  once  simple  and 
strong." 

Mr.  Bruner,  altho  he  does  not  state  clearly  what  were  Hugo's 
sources,   seems  to  think, according  to  his  "Studies  in  Victor  Hugo's 
Dramatic  Characters" , that  the  French  author  was  influenced  more  by 

^French  Dramatists  of  the  19th  Century",  p.  37. 
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Scott,   ShaVespeare,  Lytton,  and  Schiller  than  any  other  authors. 

Mr.  Vitu  is  among  those  who  thin^  that  the  play  is  based  on 

1 

the  antithesis  of  a  valet  and  a  prime  minister:     "L'idee  de  'Ruy 
Bias1  lui  apparut,  a  ce  qu'il  a  raconte'  lui-meme^  sous  la  forme  d'un 
valet  qui  entre,   s'assied,   et  dit  au  premier  ministre:     'Ferraez  la 
fenetre'.     Oette  antithese  du  valet  qui  comnande  et  du  grand  seig- 
neur qui  ob6it  devait,  dans  le  plan  primitif,  coramencer  et  dominer 
le  drame."  Mr.  Vitu  believes  that  Ruy  Bias  is  a  representation  of  the 
character  mentioned  by  Mme.  d'Aulnoy:  2"Ruy  Bias  est  la  reproduction, 

avec  variantes,  d'une  figure  authentique,   celle  de  don  ffernand  de 

3 

Valenzuela" .     Altho  he  states  in  one  place  that  wRuy  Bias, ,.c' est  le 
Mascarille  des  'Precieuses  ridicules*  pris  au  serieux"  later  he 
writes  that  Hugo's  play  had  only  a  chance  resemblance  to  Ifol  i  ere' s, 
4  The  true  source  according  to  him  seems  to  be  Latouche's  "Reine 
d'  Espagne",  which  had  as  a  source  Mme.  d'Aulnoy' s  "M£moiresM. 

In  regard  to  this  play  of  Latouche's,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lancaster 
writes  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  the  "Genesis  of  'Ruy  Bias'"  in 
"Modern  Philology1*.     "Some  details,  though  not  so  many  as  Vitu  be- 
lieved, may  be  due  to  Henri  de  Latouche's  play,   'La  Reine  d'Espagne' 
(Pari3,   1831)  which  is  itself  modeled  on  the  memoirs  of  Mme.  d'Aul- 
noy."    This  article  which  is  possibly  the  best  organized  that  has  yet 

^"Mille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre",  Vol.  I,  p.  168. 

2Ibid,  Vol.  VII,  p.  98. 

3Ibid,  Vol.  I,  p.  165 

4lbid.  Vol.  VII,   p.  103 

&Ibid.  Vol  VII,  pp.  105-6 

6  "Modem  Philology",  March  1917,  p.  12,9. 
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been  written  on  the  sources  of  "Ruy  Bias"  suras  up  the  sources  as 
follows:1 

"1.  The  historical  background,   the  Spanish  setting  and  man- 
ners,  the  character  of  the  heroine,  and  certain  minor  incidents  and 
persons  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  'M^moires  de  la  cour  d'Esp^gne' 
by  the  Comtesse  d'Aulnoy   

"2.  The  main  plot  of  vengeance  and  love,  in  which  Salluste, 
in  order  to  avenge  himself,  disguises  his  romantic  lackey  as    a  noble« 
man  and  seeks  by  the  resulting  love  affair  to  compromise  the  queen,  it 
apparently  derived  from  anhistorical  event,   the  marriage  of  Angelica 
Kauffraann  to  the  impostor  Horn,  which  was  made  known  to  Hugo  by  his 
friend  Rabbe's  article  in  the  'Biographie  universelle  et  portative1 
and  by  Leon  de  Wailly's  historical  romance  'Angelica  Kauffmann'   

"3.  In  an  excellent  article,   *la  Genese  d'un  drarae  roiaan- 
tique:  "Ruy  Bias"',  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  sources  of  this 
play,  M.  Rigal,  developing  a  suggestion  of  M.L.G.  Pelissier,  has  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  -political  acts  of  Ruy  Bias  as  ruler  of 
Spain  tnrough  the  queen's  favor  and  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
nobility,   together  with  his   downfall  and  the  efforts  of  the  lovers  to 
save  each  other,  were  largely  inspired  by  tne  'Struensee'  of  Gaillarde  t, 
a  play  acted  at  Paris  in  1833. 

"4.  H.  Rigal  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  comic  amplifi- 
cations of  the  fourth  act  are  derived  from  a  farcical  trilogy  called 
♦Le  Ramoneur  Prince',   'Barogo' ,  and  the  'Mariage  de  Barogo',  probably 
the  work  of  Maurice  de  Pompigny." 

Mr.  Lancaster  reviews  various  other  plays  which  have  been 

XIbid.  pp.  129-30. 
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called  sources  of  "Ruy  Bias"  ,but  f ind3  in  taem  nothing  of  real  impor- 
tance.    This  summary,   altho  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,   is  not  com- 
plete,  for  it  does  not  mention  Vayrac's  "A tat  present  de  l'Espagne", 
which  nas  been  proved  as  a  source  by  Professors  Morel  -  Fatio  and 
McKenzie.     However,  as  he  mentions  this  work  in  a  note,  Mr.  Lancaster 
evidently  thinks  it  is  a  source,  altho  negligible.     Furthermore  it 
seems  that  he  passes  over  the  "Lady  of  Lyons"  too  lightly:  1  "Former- 
ly it  had  been  generally  supposed  that  the  revenge  plot  came  from 
Bulwer*s  "Lady  of  Lyons".    M.  Lanson  has  shown  that  as  the  accounts 
of  Angelica  Kauffmann  were  much  more  readily  accessible  to  Hugo  than 
the  'Lady  of  Lyons1  was,   and  as  the  similarities  existing  in  the  two 
plays  also  occur  in  the  novel,   there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Hugo  owed  anything  to  his  English  contemporary." 

Mr.  Lancaster  also  regards  as  negligible  the  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Vitu  according  to  which  the  primitive  idea  was  inspired  by  the 
passage  from  Rousseau's     "Com essions",  where  Rousseau  as  a  lackey  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  in  love  with  Mile,  de  Breil,   the  daughter  of  the 
house;  but  he  thinks,  as  does  Mr.  Vitu,   that  certain  suggestions  may 
have  come  from  Mine.  d'Aulnoy's  account  of  Valenzuela. 

An  edition  of  "Ruy  Bias"  appeared  in  1919,  edited  by  H.  L. 

Hutton  which  discusses  tne  sources  of  the  play,  but  Mr.  Lancaster  re- 

p 

marks  in  a  review  of  the  book  in  "Modern  Language  Notes"     that  "un- 
fortunately Mr.  Hutton  and  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Parry,  have  made  use 
of  nothing  puolished  in  France  during  the  last  fourteen  years." 

In  summing  up  the  sources  of  "Ruy  Bias",   the  following 
should  be  mentioned:     (l)  The  original  idea  a3  quoted  from  Hugo  him- 

Ibid.  p.  130. 

"Modern  Language  Notes".  January.  19P.Q. 
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self  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  article.     (2)  Mrae.  d'Aulnoy's  "Memo ires  de  la 
cour  d'Espagne".     (3)  Vayrac's  "At  at  present  de  l'Bspagne".   (4)  "Solo 
Madrid  es  Corte" .     (5)  Gaillardet's  "Struensee  ou  la  medecin  de  la 
Reine".     (6)  The  trilogy  "Le  Ramoneur  Prince",   "3arogo",   and  the 
"Mariage  de  Barogo"  probably  by  Maurice  de  Pompigny,  and  (7)  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "Lady  of  Lyons", or  the  incident  from  Angelica  Kauffraann's 
life  and  frhe  novel  written  about  her  by  Leon  de  Wailly.     These  two 
possible  sources  are  put  on  an  equal  basis,  because  while  "Ruy  Bias" 
seems  to  resemble  much  more  closely  the  former,   there  is  more  liveli- 
hood that  Hugo  knew  of  Angelica  Kauffmann's  life  and  Wailly' s  novel 
than  Bulwer' 8  play;   and  he  may  have  'mown  them  all. 

The  next  play  which  Hugo  began  was  "Les  Jumeaux"  (1839), 
but  he  did  not  finish  it.     It  is  orobable  that  he  gained  the  idea  of 
the  play  from  Voltaire's  "Siecle  de  Louis  XIV".    Mr.  Bire  speaks  of 
this  as  follows:  lwVoltaire  dans  le  'Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  et  'Dic- 
tionnaire  philosophique * ,  raconte  que  Louis  XIV  avait  eu  un  frere,  at 
un  frere  aine",  dont  1* existence  ne  lui  avait  ete  rev6lee  qu'a  la  mort 
de  Mazarin.     Pour  assurer  sa  propre  tranquillite  et  le  repos  de 
l'Etat,le  roi  avait  fait  enferraer  son  frereau  chateau  de  l'ile  Sainte- 
Marguerite,  puis  a  la  Bastille,  ou  il  etait  mort  en  1703,  apres  avoir 
porte*  jour  et  nuit,  pendant  quarante-deux  ans,  un  masque  don  b  la  men- 
tonniere  avait  des  ressorts  d'acier  qui  lui  laissaient  la  liberte  ae 
manger  avec  le  masque  sur  son  visage.     Soulavie^ dans  les  Memoires 
apocryphes  du  marechal  de  Richelieu,   avait  complete"  le  recit  de  Vol- 
taire, en  ajoutant  que  les  deux  princes  etaient  jumeaux,  nes  tous  les 
deux  le  5  septembre  1638:     Louis  XIV,  le  matin,  a  midi;  le  Masque  de 

lMVictor  Hugo  apres  1830".  Vol.  I,  p.  253.   
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fer,  a  huit  heures  et  deinie  du  soir." 

Voltaire  first  told  the  tale  in  HLe  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV" 
without  revealing  a  name  for  "l^horame  au  masque  de  fer".  However, 
in  "Le  Dictionnaire  philosophique"  the  story  is  told  under  the  head 
of  "Anecdote  sur  ^homme  au  masque  de  fer",  and  in  an  "Addition  de 
l'fiditeur"  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV  is  suggested  as  the  identity 
of  the  masked  man. 

Speaking  of  Kazarin's  dialogue  in  Act  III,  Mr.  Glachant 
says:     1"C,est  le  monologue  historique  de  Mazarin."    He  thinks  that 
the  play  was  constructed  entirely  in  accordance  with  romantic  ideas: 
2"Le  drame  *Les  Jumeaux  avait  ete  construit  et  traite  strictement 
selon  la  formule  romantique.     La  bouifonerie, avec  Tagus  et  Guillot- 
Gorju;  la  donnee  hypoth^tique  s'encadrant  dans  l*histoire;  grand 
luxe  de  details  precis,  de'ploiement  de  costumes,  £talage  6tonnant  de 
couleur  locale;  la  psychologie  des  personnages  simple,  el^mentaire; 
la  'tnese1:     fidelite  d'un  vieux  serviteur;   'l'amour  renverse  tous  les 
obstacles' ;     sujet  accessoire:     ingratitude  royale  de  Louis  XIV  en- 
vers  sa  mere;  querelles  dans  le  manage  morganatique  de  Mazarin  et 
d*Anne  d'Autriche;  rien  n'y  manque." 

"Les  Burgraves"  produced  in  1843  is  chiefly  known  because 
its  failure  marked  the  end  of  the  predominance  of  romantic  plays  on 
the  stage.  Hugo  was  in  all  probability  inspired  to  write  this  play 
by  his  visit  to  the  Rhine  in  1840  as  Mr.  Bire  writes,  "Victor  Hugo 
avait  decouvert,en  visitant  les  bords  du  Rhin,  une  veritable  mine.... 
II  y  trouva  encore  le  sujet  d'un  drame,  d'une  1 trilogie*." 

Mr.  Bire  quotes  in  part  a  criticism  of  the  play  in  "l'Uni- 

*"Essai  critique  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo",  p.  371. 
"Ibid,  p.  372. 

3"Victor  Hugo  apres  1830"  >  Vol  TT  r   p  .  PP. . 
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vers"  of  April  9-16,  1843  by  Louis  Veuillot  which  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  latter  writer  considered  Racine  and  Walter  Scott  as 
sources:  lMJob,  qui  n'evite  qu*au  moyen  de  son  double  visage  d'etre 
une  pale  contrefacon  du  *Mithridate'  de  Racine,  aurait  peut-etre  in- 
teresse  par  la  nouveaut£  de  son  role  df,echelon'.  Guanhuinara,  violem- 
ment  arrachee  du  roman  de  Walter  Scott  (Ivanhoe),  ou  elle  est  tout 

simplement  une  figure  impossible    se  serait  fait  pardonner  par 

la  vertu  de  sa  nature  surnaturelle ,  d' avoir  tant  de  f ausses-cl^s, 
tant  de  philtres  et  tant  de  rancune." 

Heinrich  Heine  criticizes  Hugo's  play  very  harshly  in  a 
letter  addressed  from  Paris,  March  20,  1643.     Among  other  things  he 
writes:      "Ich  will  kein  Wort  verlieren  uber  den  Wert  dieses  un- 
verdaulichen  Machwerlcs,   das  rait  alien  moglichen  Pratensionen 
auftritt,  namentlich  nit  histori schen,   obgleich  alles  Wissen  Victor 
Hugos  uber  Zeit  and  Ort,  wo  sein  Stuck  spielt,  lediglich  aus  der 
franzosi schen  Ubersetzung  von  Schreibers  ' Handbuch  fur  Reinreisende 
geschoft  ist." 

Mr.  Jean  Giraud  in  turn  att-acks  Heine  for  his  severe 

3  \ 
criticism:       MDe  1  *  an tipathie  a  1' injustice,   il  n'y  a  qu1un  pas;  et 

ce  pas,  Henri    Heine,   qui  n'aimait  pas  Victor  Hugo^'a  franchi." 

However,  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  French  translations  of  this  work 

of  Schreiber' 8,mentioned  by  Heine,  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  of 

XIbid.  p. JO. 
2 

"Heines  Samtliche    Werke  in  zehn  Banden  unter  Mi twerkung  von  Jonas 
Prankel,  Walther  Jensel,  Albert  Leitzmann  und  Julius  Petersen 
herausgegeben  von  Oskar  Walzel".     Leipzig,   1910,  Vol.  9.  p.  272. 

3 

"Revue  d'Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France".  Vol.  XVI,  p.  501. 
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which  Hugo  had  at  Guernesey,  and  he  admits  that  many  of  the  names  in 
"Les  Burgraves"  are  the  same  as  those  in  Schreiber,  but  he  wishes  it 
understood  that  they  came  from  Hugo's  memory. 

Many  of  Hugo's  ideas  originated  from  what  he  saw  on  his 
trip:     lllC*est  au  tombeau  d' Aix-la-Chapelle,   qu'avait  du  visiter 
curieusemen t  l'auteur    d''Hernani*,  que  ramenent  les  indications  de 
la  Salle  des  Panoplies." 

For  other  sources  there  are  Kohlrausch,  Voltaire,  and 
Michaud:     "Lui-meme  ne  cite-il  pas  un  historien,  Kohlrausch,  sous  le 
nom  duquel  avait  paru  en  1838,  a  Paris,  un  ouvrage,  en  2  volumes  en 
80.,   intitule  'Histoire  d'Allemagne,  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  re- 
cules  jusqu'a  l'annee  1838',   traduite  de  l'allemand  sur  la  lie  edi- 
tion, par  A.  Guinefolle? 

"En  parcourant  cette  histoire  alors  classique  en  Allemagne, 
on  s'apercoit  que  V.  Hugo  l'explora  d'un  bout  a  1' autre,  evidemment 

la  plume  a,  la  main    ^11  y  r^colta  bon  nombre...de  details 

signif icatif s ,  sans  s'interdire  d'ailleurs  soit  de  remonter  a  VoltairK, 
auteur  precis  et  clair  de  'l'Essai  sur  les  Moeurs'   et  des  'Annales  de 

l'Empire',   soit  de  feuilleter  d'autres  historiens   ^Hatons 

nous  de  dire  que  l'antiqunire  recourait     parfois  tout  simplement  a  la 
♦Biographie  Universelle'        Michaud.     Et  voici  par  exemple  ce  qu'il 

xIbid.  p.  506 

2Ibid.  p.  507 
3Ibid.  p.  508-9. 
4Ibid.  p.  514. 
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y  trouvait,  a  1' article    Arthur  ou    Artus  :     'Arthur  £tait  file 
d'Igerne,  ferame  de  Gorlois,  due  de  Comouailles;  mais  Uther  Pendra- 

gon  ou  dictateur  des  Bretons,   etait,  dit-on,   son  pere    il 

e'poase  une  feinrae  appelee  Guanhumara,  6lev^e  dans  la  fainille  de  Cador, 
due  de  Comouailles,  la  meine  qui,   sous  le  nom  de  Genievre  a  et^  le 
sujet  de  plusieurs  roraans  en  vers." 

For  the  legendary  side  and  also  for  the  material  of  the 
play  proper  Mr.  Gira-ud  cites  the  following  sources:     ^"L'ann£e  1837 
avait  vu  paraltre  un  recueil  intitule  'Sagas'  dont  une  tradition  au 
moins,   intituled  'le  Chateau  de  Stolzenbourg' ,   pourrait  int^resser 
le  lecteur  des  'Burgraves',  et  deux  volumes  infiniment  plus  riches 
sous  une  forme  plus  s6v£re:     les  'Traditions  allemandes'  de  Grimm, 
traduites  par  11,  Theil.     S'il  est  vraisembl able  que  Victor  Hugo 
s'y  reporta,  il  est  evident  qu'il  lut  et  relut  un  recueil    fort  rare 
aujourd'hui,  et  qu'il  se  garde  bien  de  citer. 

"Nous  avons  eu  entre  les  mains  le  tirage  de  1830  de  ce 
petit  livre: 

w ' Traditions! populaires  du  Rhinj de  laj Foret-Noire  de  la 
valine  du  N&crej  de  la  Moselle  et  du  Taunus) publie*es  par  M.  le  Con- 
seiller  aulique  Schreioerjet  autres' 

Of  this  collection  of  tales,  Mr.  Giraud  thinks  that  three, 
the  85th,  75th,  and  23rd^v/ere  certainly  used  "by  Hugo.     He  seems  also 
to  have  forgotten  what  he  said  about  Schreiber  in  the  first  part  of 
the  article  for  he  writes  2  "Mais,  sans  doute,  e'est  principalement 
de  Schreiber  que  V.  Hugo  s'est  inspir£  pour  Ivoquer  Barberousse  

XIbid.  p.  516. 
2Ibid.  p.  524. 
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. ...  "L'acces  de  ces  sources  diverses  Itait  facile.    Hugo  a  toutefois 
suivi  de  plus  pres  la  tradition  que  lui  offrait  Aloyse  Schreiber;  la 
seulement  il  trouvait  certains  details  qui  ne  paraissent  point  ail- 
leurs." 

There  are  some  resemblances  to  the  plays  of  Aeschylus: 
""Plus  eschyleenne  encore  nous  paralt  cette  tirade  du  *reliquat*  des 

•Burgraves*   Le  serment  de  Guanhumara  (III,  2),  les  angoisses 

de  Job,  aux  yeux  duquel  le  remords,  telle  1* antique  Erinnye,  vint 
agiter  le  spectre  de  sangl antes  victimes,  nous  ramenent  indubitable- 
ment  a  Es chyle   

"Les  conteraporains  avaient  rappele  d' autres  noras  encore  que 
celui  d*Eschyle:     Gautier  comparait  Job  le  Maudit  a  Goetz  de  Berlich- 
ingen,  faute,  peut-etre,  de  conuaitre  Bligger  le  Fleau,  Friedingen 
et  Hausner  du  Hegau;  Louis  Veuillot  et  Sylvius  Adam  se  tournaient 
vers  Walter  Scott,  et  signal aient  des  resserablances  entre  Guanhumara 
et  Urfried  d^Ivanhoe*.    Au  drapeau  noir  de  Coningsburgh  semblait 
repondre  le  drapeau  noir  d'Heppenhef f . ■ 

Some  comparisons  have  been  made  between  "Les  Burgraves"  and 
Schiller1  s,  "Brigands"  and. "William  Tell".     Pranz  Grillparzer 1  s  "Die 
Ahnfrau"  is  also  mentioned.    Mr.  Giraud  cites  in  detail  the  resem- 
blances to  this  latter  play.    He  also  finds  reminiscences  of  the 
classics  in  "Les  Burgraves":     ^"S^l  empruntait  ainsi  des  idees 
dramatiques  et  des  couleurs  a  des  auteurs  peu  connus,  Hugo,  qui  avait 
une  culture  classique  tres  riche,  et  une  m^moire  singulierement 
tenace,   savait  se  souvenir  des  modeles  universellement  admires.  Sur 
les  vers  de  sa  trilogie,  des  teintes  connues  et  des  reflects  fugitifs 

1Ibid.  p.  525. 
2lbid.  p.  528. 

?Thiri.  n.    
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revelent  des  lectures  de  predilection:     Virgile  ou  Juvenal,  Shakes- 
peare ou  Corneille.H  I 

Similar  suggestions  of  sources  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Paul 
Berret's  ■'■"Le  Moyen  age  dans  la  'Legende  des  Siecles'  et  les  sources 
de  Victor  Hugo":     "Hugo  voyageur  au  Rhin  en  1838,  1339    et  1840,  a 
appris  l'histoire  d'Alleraagne  sur  place.     II  a  visits  des  laonument s, 
consulte  des  raanuels,  ecoute'  des  recits  de  guides,  puis,  de  retour 
a  Paris  etudie  de  pres  des  oeuvres  historiques.     II  meditaix  d'ecrire 
une  'Histoire  du  Rhin';   il  en  avait  recueilli  les  materiaux.  Oes 
materiaux  se  trouvent  aujourd'hui  disperses,   et  sans  doute  incomplete 
dans  les  manuscrits  du  *Rhin*  et  des  'Burgraves*   conserves  a  la 

Bibliotheque  nationale  ^G'est  exclusivement  le  Rhin,   ses  burgs 

et  ses  llgendes  qui  ont  inspire"  Victor  Hugo:     il  y  a  mele,  pour  le 
decor  de  son  drame    des  'Burgraves*,  des  souvenirs  d' etudes  histori- 

ques  superf icielles  et  mal  digere'es   G'est  chez  les  freres 

Grimm  qu'il  a  rencontre  toutes  les  traditions  mises  en  oeuvre  dans 
les  *Burgraves*  a  propos  de  Frederic  Barberousse:     sommeil  dans  la 
caverne,  barbe  qui  fait  trois  fois  le  tour  d'une  table  de  marbre, 
corbeaux  qui  doivent  s'envoler  au  jour  predit." 

Mr.  Rigal  in  his  "Victor  Hugo,  poete  epique"  suggests 

4 

Scott,  Werner,  and  Hoffmann,  as  sources:       "Une  sorci&re ,  comme  dans 
•Ivanhoe*;  un  fils  qui  va  tuer  son  pere  sans  le  connaltre  de  raeme 
qu'un  pere  tue  sans  le  connaltre  son  fils  dans  le  * Vingt-quatre 
fevrier*  de  Werner;  un  meurtrier  qui  va  chaque  nuit  dans  la  salle  ou 

^"Le  Moyen  age  dans  la  'L^gende  des  Sieelesf  et  les  sources  de 
Victor  Hugo".     pp.  194,5. 

2Ibid.  p.  249. 
3lbid.  p.  256. 

4"Victor  Hugo,  poete  epiaue".   p.  25. 
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il  a  coramis  son  meurtre  comme  dans  'le  Majorat'  d'Hof fmann' . "  Mr. 
Rigal  thinks  the  play  is  only  an  epic  in  the  disguise  of  theatrical 
clothing.1 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  aside  from  what  Hugo 
learned  on  his  trip,  Schreiber' s  "Manuel"  was  his  chief  source,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Giraud  was  injured  by  what  Heine  said. 
Kohlrausch's  "History  of  Germany",  Michaud's  "Biographic  Universelle"^ 
Grimm,  tfranz  Grillparzer • s  "Die  Ahnfrau"  were  other  important  sources 
while  the  other  authors  mentioned  including  Scott,  Schiller,  Aeschy- 
lus, Werner,  Voltaire,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  Shakespeare,  and  Corneille 
are  of  minor  consideration. 

"Torquemada" ,   the  last  play  which  is  to  he  considered  here, 

was  written  much  later  than  those  already  mentioned.     It  was  begun 

May,  1869,  but  has  never  been  acted.    Hugo  explains  his  reasons  for 

2 

writing  the  play  in  an  unfinished  preface:  "Quand  un  homme,  qui  a 
laisse  sa  marque  aux  institutions  et  aux  evenements,  est  reste  pour 
l'histoire  a  l'etat  d'enigme  et  a  disparu  sans  dire  le  secret  de  sa 
conscience,  -  ce  secret,  le  philosophe  et  le  poete  ont-ils  le  droit 
de  le  chercher?  1* explication,  ont-ils  le  droit  de  la  donner? 
1' interpretation,  ont-ils  le  droit  de  la  faire? 

"L'auteur  l'a  pense.    De  la  'Torquemada'. 

"Les  opinions  des  historiens  sont  partag^es  sur  Torquemada. 
Pour  les  uns,  c'est  un  sanguinaire,  bourreau  par  nature;  pour  les 
autres,  c'est  un  visionnaire,  bourreau  par  pitie. 

"Entre  ces  deux  donnees,  l'auteur  achoisi  celle  qui  lui  a 
paru,  au  point  de  vue  humain,  la  plus  philosophique,  et,  au  point  de 
vue  litteraire,  la  plus  draraatique. 

glbid.  p.  26. 

^"Qfiuvrea  Completes"     Drame  a.  p.  412. 
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"Le  Torqueniada  de  ce  drame,  le  visionnaire  dans  le  bour- 
reau,  n'a^u  reste,rien  de  contraire  a  la  r^alite  possible." 

As  in  hi3  other  plays  Hugo  is  not  accurate  from  anhistori- 
cal  standpoint.     This  is  pointed  out  in  several  notes  in  the  "Edi- 
tion ne  varietur"  of  Hugo's  complete  works:  ^Part  I,  act  1,2:  "te 
pape  Sixte  ayant  deux  enfants  d'une  f  illel-Verif  ication  faite,  les 
deux  eniants  attribu^s  ici  a  Sixte  IV  appartiennent  a.  Innocent  VIII. 
Nren  faisons  pas  tort  a  ce  pape  et  restituons  lui  ses  deux  batards.'.'- 
Part  I,  act  2:     "Personnages :     Alexandre  VI,  pape.     II  y&connexite' 
entre  Borgia  et  Torquemada.     De  la,un  anachronisme  dans  ce  drame." 

In"Victor  Hugo  raconte"  is  told  an  incident  of  Hugo's  re- 
turn trip  from  Spain  which  may  have  aided  him  in  portraying  the 
background  of  cajouled  monks  in  "Torquemada":     2"A  Burgos,  la  place 
ou,   en  venant,   ils  s'etaient  amuses  du  parapluie  diluvien    leur  raon- 
tra  cette  fois  quelque  chose  de  moins  gai .     Une  foule  tumultueuse 
passant  devant  la  maison  ou  ils  logeaient,   ils  la  suivirent.  lis 
arriverent  a  une  place  et  virent  ce  qui  attirait  toute  cette  multi- 
tude, un  treteau  de  bois  surmonte1  d'un  poteau.     Ils  demanderent  ce 
que  c'£tait;cn  leur  dit  que  c'^tait  l'e'chafaud  et  qu»on  allait  'gar- 
rotter* un  homme.     Cette  ide'e  leur  fit  peur  et  ils  se  sauverent  a 
toutes  jambes.     En  debouchant  de  la  place,   ils  se  croiserent  avec  une 
confr6rie  de  penitents  gris  et  noirs,  portant  de  longs  batons,  gris 
et  noirs  aussi,   qui  avaient  a  leur  extre^nite"  sup£rieure  des  lanternes 
allum^es;  leur  cagoule  baiss6e  avait  deux  trous  a  la  place  des  yeux; 
ce  regard  sans  visage  parut  lugubre  aux  enfants.     Ges  spectres 

1Ibid.  pp.  412-3. 

^"Victor  Hugo  raconte".     Vol.  I.  p.  157. 
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avaient  au  milieu  d'eux  un  horame  lie  sur  un  ane  ,  le  dos  tourne'  vers 
la  tete  de  1'  animal.     Get  homme  avait  l'air  he'be'te'  de  terreur.  Des 
moines  lui  presentaient  le  crucifix,   qu'il  "baisait  sans  le  voir.  Les 
enfants  s'enfuirent  avec  horreur. 

HCe  fut  la  premiere  rencontre  de  H.  Victor  Hugo  avec 
1 ' echaf aud. " 

Mr.  Bire  things  that  the  idea  of  "Torquemada"  was  already 
in  Hugo's  mind  in  1327 .     In  commenting  upon  the  incident  in  "Crom- 
well H  where  Cromwell  is  meditating  o/er  the  punishment  due  a  person 
saying  siboleth  instead  of  schiboleth,  he  writes:  *H0n  le  voit^l'-i 

dee  de  mettre  en  scene  un  homme  qui  envoie  les  heretiques  au  bucher, 
pour  sauver  leurs  ames,  ne  date  pas  d*hier  chez  M.  Victor  Hugo;  elle 
remonte  a  1827.     Seulement,   cet  homme  alors  ne  s'appelait  pas 'Tor- 
quemada',  il  s'  appel ait  'Cromwell'.  H 

Mr.  Bire  also  points  out  historical  inaccuracy  in  the  per-  ' 
son  of  Ferdinand,   the  Catholic, and  in  the  person  of  the  pope, 

Alexander  VI,  who  did  not  become  pope  until  1492  while  Torquemada 

o 

was  made  chief  of  the  Inquisition  in  1483  by  Sixtus  IV. 

Mr.  Dupuy  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  idea  of  Torquemada 
came  from  the  reading  of  the  preachings  of  St.  Paul:  3"C*est  la 
lecture  des  Epltres  de  saint  Paul  qui  avait  depose"  dans  1' esprit  du 
poete  le  germe  de  cette  oeuvre  imaginee  des  les  premi&res  heures  de 
l'exil  et  produite  au  grand  jour,   trente  ans  plus  tard,  en  1882. H 

lHVictor  Hugo  avant  1830".  pp.  445-6. 

2MVictor  Hugo  apres  1352M.  pp.  347  ff. 
3 

"Victor  Hugo:  l^omme  et  le  poete".  p.  167. 
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Mr.  3ouri?.u  mentions  the  finale  of  "Torquemada"  as  one  of 

1 

tne  original  ideas  of  Hugo,     HLe  grotesque  des  drames  de  "Victor  Hugo 
est  puissan^et  lui  permet  d'atteindre  a,  des  effets  d' ensemble  re- 
serve's    jusqu'a.  lui  k  1*  opera.     Le  quatrieme  acte  du  'Roi  s' amuse', 
le  finale  avec  choeurs  de  'Lucrece  Borgia',  1* apparition  de  la 
bannidre  dans  * Torquemada',  sont  des  beaute*s  emouvantes,  originales, 
qui  ne  doivent  rien  a  personne,  ni  k  Shakespeare,  ni  a  Lamenais." 

With  this  quotation  from  Mr.  Souriau,  this  discussion  of 
the  sources  of  Hugo's  dramas  will  cease.     Of  these  suggested  sources 
not  all  of  course,  were  actually  used  by  Hugo.    Mr.  Bire  at  times, 
because  of  his  great  hostility  towards  Hugo,  is  apt  to  allow  his  pre- 
judices to  get  the  better  of  him;  altho  it  is  evident  that  most  of 
his  criticism  is  worthy  of  much  consideration,   since  he  is  not  any 
more  unjust  towards  Hugo  than  many  other  critics,  who  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  unbiased^   are  towards  their  subjects,  as  Saint- 
Beuve  towards  Lamartine.     Furthermore,  Hugo  may  have  used  some  of  the 
sources  suggested  by  his  critics,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
expressing  ideas  similar  to  those  of  others.     A  man  who  has  read  as 
much  as  did  Hugo  might  be  influenced  by  some  works  a  number  of  years 
after  he  has  read  them  without  his  knowledge  or  the  fact.     Some  of 
the  similarities  between  his  dramas  and  the  novels  of  Scott  and 
Shakespeare ' 8  plays  might  be  due  in  part  to  such  a  cause. 

While  it  is  true  that  Hugo  borrowed  much  from  other  writers 
he  is  none  the  less  original  in  many  respects.    Many  great  drama- 
tists, not  only  of  French  literature  but  of  every  literature,  have 
made  extensive  use  of  the  works  of  others.    Moliere  is  indebted  to 

lttPreface  de  ' Cromwell ♦ p.  142. 
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Italians,   to  old  French  mystery  plays  and  fabliaux  for  many  .of  his 
plays;  Beaumarchais  has  in  his  works  material  from  a  great  number  of 
writers,   -  Italians,   Spaniards,  Moliere,  Lesage,  Regnard,  Diderot, 
and  Marivaux,  yet  he  was  able  to  hasten  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion by  his  "Mariage  de  Figaro";     Voltaire  is  indebted  to  Shakes- 
peare, who  has  in  turn  very  few  plots  which  are  entirely  original 
with  him.    But  in  spite  of  his  profuse  borrowing,  Hugo  has  a  style 
which  is  as  distinctly  his  own  as  Moliere* s.     The  many  beautiful 
lyrical  passages  in  his  dramas  of  verse,  especially  in  '•Hernani'', 
"Ruy  Bias",  and  MLes  Burgraves"  are  the  result  of  his  own  skill.  His 
originality  also  might  be  said  to  be  seen  in  the  inaccurate  histori- 
cal pictures  he  paints,  for  he  changes  history  to  suit  his  own  ideas 
whenever  he  takes  a  notion.    Finally,   the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
plays,   the  antitheses,  are  generally  original  with  him,   and  altho 
they  probably  were  at  times  suggested  to  him  by  what  he  had  read, 
they  were  always  altered  by  him,   so  that  they  have  something  pecu- 
liar to  him  in  them. 

To  summarize,   then,   the  essential  point3  of  this  article, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  fundamental  sources  of  Hugo*s  plays,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  are  to  be  found  in  antitheses;  that  Hugo  next 
found  settings  in  history  for  these  antithetical  conceptions;  and 
that  finally  with  the  aid  of  many  historical  documents  and  ideas 
gleaned  from  other  dramatists,  novelists,   and  poets,   together  with 
his  own  invention,  he  composed  his  plays. 
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